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PRESERVATION 
OF FOOD. 


EVICES to preserve food for any considerable length of 
time are viewed with suspicion by the individual who 
is careful as to what he eats. There are, for instance, 
atleast half-a-dozen more or less effective methods of 
preserving egys trom the time of laying insumimerto 

the winter season, when it is difficult to get them fresh laid. But 
after making trial of every known plan for keeping eggs, we 


THE 


are bound to conclude that a three or lour months’ egg dillers in 
many essential particulars from one that is sold as new laid. 
vgs, no doubt,can be kept in a way for a considerable length ot 
time, but they degenerate into cooking eggs; they will not stand 
boiling for breakfast. So in regard to fish and fresh meat brought 
from a distance and treated with boracic acid. ‘The sole or 
chop does not, when brought to the table, exhibit any noticeable 
sign ol deterioration; but the plain, unscientific man Is not 
far from the truth when he says that its character is mummified. 
The truth would appear to be that decay sets in, but is disguised 
and retarded only: the food that has been preserved is not fresh 
food. It would appear, from certain experiments that have been 
carried out by the United States Bureau of Chemistry, that 
cold storage, the least harmful way of keeping food products, 
is not without its drawbacks. If used to a moderate extent it 
is one of the most useful of inventions, since it prevents the 
tradesman from suffering too much froma giut. Not so very long 
ago tradesmen at the various poultry and meat markets, when 
customers fell short, had often to dispose of their goods at a very 
mucn-reduced price, because they knew that they would not be 
presentable the next day. it was a choice between taking what 
little they could get at night or losing everything by the next 
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morning. To put such goods into cold storage is a legitimate use 
of the freezing chamber. In the short tine that would elapse the 
fowl, fish or meat would not deteriorate to any appreciable extent. 
The abuse of cold storage occurs when an attempt is mide to pre- 
serve food for an abnormally long period. Suppose, for example, 
that a tradesman during November, when grouse are plentiful, 
were to put them into cold storage till the succeeding Twelfth of 
August in order to sell them as birds shot on the opening day, he 
would be guilty of double fraud. He would be making a false 
representation in the first place, and in the second would be 
selling goods that had greatly deteriorated at the price of that 
which is fresh. The American Bureau, to which reference has 
been made, found that no perceptible change was produced ina 
chicken by freezing it for six weeks, and it is thought that 
probably this period could be extended, say, for a couple of 
months. After three months, however, the difference was very 
noticeable. The eyes and skin became shrivelled, the bird 
showed a_ dilapidated appearance and the deterioration 
increased with the length of the storage. Even after cooking 
a change could be observed, and the conclusion was drawn that, 
in the case of chickens, cold storage for a period of six months 
or longer is “ distinctly detrimental.” 

Let no one think, therefore, that birds of any kind, be they 
foreign bred chickens or game from the native coverts, can 
be kept for an indefinite period by freezing. The more that 
is understood the better, because cold storage has in many 
cases been used as a cover for the disposal of  illegally- 


killed game. In some London restaurants it is not at 
all unusual for pheasants and partridges to be served 
totally and completely out of season. When enquiry is 


made, the information is given either that the birds were 
imported from abroad or have been kept in cold storage 
since the beginning of the close time. The ordinary customer 
of the restaurant is at the mercy of those who tell such 
stories; he may very possibly be eating poached game 
while he is innocently wondering at the marvellous science of 
the present day which has kept the pheasant fresh and good 
from last season. If, however, it is driven home to his mind 
that food which has been kept for such a long period is not 
nearly so wholesome as it was when killed, then he would 
probably avoid those tempting dishes of game with which the 
restaurateur, who, in the majority of instances, speaks in a 
manner that proclaims him to be not of English extraction, 
tries to tempt him. That is the most satisfactory cure that 
could be devised for a grave abuse. 

The finding of the Bureau ought, however, to produce much 
more effect in the United States than it has done in Great Britain. 
In Chicago, the great food emporium of the West, food is 
preserved in the most extraordinary quantities. One firm alone 
conveys annually to it 6,000,000lb. of poultry, 300 cartloads 
of eggs and 190 cartloads of butter to be preserved 
by cold storage. Much of this produce is destined to go abroad. 
During a single month this firm shipped to London and Liver- 
pool a total of 1,009,000lb. ot pouitry. It is obvious that 
a proportion at least of such goods must be kept for a very 
long time, and the conclusions arrived at by the Bureau must 
cause the British householder some anxiety if he has been 
accustomed to consume so-called “ fresh” foreign produce. The 
information collected about eggs was equally instructive. 
We are told that a bacteriological investigation of the towls 
revealed the presence of organisms in the edible portions. 
In eggs a corresponding change takes place. Some of its 
constitutents crystallise and develop rosettes of crystals in 
the yolk, and other changes take place, explaining, only 
too clearly, how it is that the preserved egg does not taste 
the same as it would have done when newly laid. Ail this is 
extremely interesting, as it heips to show the length to which 
freezing may be advantageously carried. It does not alter the fact 
that cold storage has been a most important factor in bringing 
about a most general and economical distribution of our food 
supplies; but like many another good thing, it lends itself to 
abuse. No doubt the Government of this country will, as usually 
happens, follow the example of the United States, and more 
will be found out about the effects of cold storage; but enough is 
already known to supply us with food for reflection. 


Our Portratt [lustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Desboraugh. 

Lady Desborough is a daughter of the late Hon. Julian 

Henry Charies Fane, and her marriage to Lord Desborough, 

then Mr. W. H. Grenfell, of Taplow Court, was celebrated 
in 1887. 


*,* st us particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When sucn requests are received, the Editor would este:m the kindness 


of readers tf they would forward tne corresbondence at once to him, 
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EW bodies have ever done so much to deserve con- 
gratulation as the Royal Agricultural Society of 
Kngland. It seems only yesterday since everybody 
was ready to raise a lament over the demise that 
appeared inevitable. Its shows were, financially 

speaking, a failure; debts were crowded on debts, and there 
seemed no escape from the dissolution of the Society. ‘Three years 
have been enough to change all that. The Royal has now a finan- 
cial reserve of £ 30,000, and it has entirely regained the confidence 
of the public. This is due to the energetic and strenuous action 
which was taken by some of the leading members. The result 
ought to be a help anda lesson. At one time the Royal took 
little account of the changing tastes of the day, now it does the 
best it can to meet them. We hope that at Gloucester, where 
the summer show is to be held, the good record thus com- 
menced will be continued, and that the Western town will help 
to swell the reserve which, alt):ough large, is not at all too large 
when we consider the magnitude and standing of the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 


The mantle which has fallen upon Lord Coke, as he has 
been known for so long, in consequence of the death of the aged 
Karl of Leicester, is a heavy one for any man to bear; yet on 
him it must lie more lightly than on any other, because he has 
virtually been for many years the leading person in the county, 
always, of course, excepting the Royal Family in their own 
unique position. Wonderful man as the late Lord Leicester 
was, it was in the management of his own great estates that his 
interests and activities were chiefly concerned, and the wider 
social affairs fell into Lord Coke's hands. He was absent during 
the war in South Africa, but took up all the threads again on his 
return, and resumed his leading place in the life of his own 
county and in the wider world of London society, where Lord 
Leicester was scarcely ever seen. By inheritance as well as 
natural aptitude, the new Lord Leicester is a good and keen shot 
and past-master of that whole art of showing pheasants to the 
best advantage which has been brought to such high perfection 
at Holkham. 


Many who lived far beyond the circle of lis personal 
acquaintance will regret the untimely death of Mr. Wilson Fox, 
one of the ablest of our Civil Servants. He was born in 1861, 
and was the eldest son of the late Dr. Wilson Fox, physician in 
ordinary to Queen Victoria. He first came prominently before 
the public by the ability with which he drew up his part of the 
report on the condition of the agricultural labourer and the 
depression in agriculture, in both which Commissions he was 
Assistant-Commissioner. He joined the Board of Trade in 1899, 
and by a series of Blue Books that exhibited patience and 
research to an extraordinary degree, he soon made his mark in 
that Department. At his death he was Controller-General of 
the Commercial, Labour and Statistical Department. Probably 
there was no one in England who took such a keen interest in 
what may be called the economy of the cottage. Not only 
did he do splendid statistical work in this direction, but his 
conversation showed him to have acquired an amount of detailed 
information that never found its way into print. He was also 
keenly interested in every branch of agriculture, and had an 
uncommon practical knowledge of it, which he applied with 
effect to his farm at Mofflatts, near Hatfield. In his death 
in his forty-seventh year the country has suffered a_ very 
considerable loss. : 
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It would be difficult to compute how many people toasted 
the immortal health of Robert Burns on Tuesday night, how 
many voices sang ‘* Scots wha hae” ane “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
how many eloquent speakers declared that the world has 
produced no finer poet than Robert Burns. It is true 
that Shakespeare wrote a song or two, such as “ Come 
unto these yellow sands” and “Sigh no more, ladies, 
sigh no more”; but what patriotic Scot would admit 
for a moment that these lyrics can be placed in the same 
category as “Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, I dearly 
like the west,” or “Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon” ? 
Jesting apart, however, it is pathetic to remember that when the 
ploughman-poet was on his death-bed, he prophesied that they 
would think more of him a hundred years after than they did at 
the moment. This forecast has been more than fulfilled: the 
fame of Burns is as bright and expanding on his third jubilee 
as it was when he died. Considering how keenly he satirised 
many of the failings of his fellow-countrymen, it is to their credit 
on the whole that they have kept his memory green. 

After the first enthusiasm with which the scheme of 
afforestation was received, it was natural that the pendulum 
should swing towards a more critical attitude. Forest 
timber, especially if it be planted on high ground, is 
exposed to very great danger in an island that has to bear 
the full force of the Atlantic gales, and some landowners have 
written to the papers giving an account of the immense 
destruction accomplished by two or three of the greatest 
storms of the last twenty-five years. It cannot be denied 
that in some situations there would be a chance of the 
crop being practically uprooted before the lapse of the forty 
years that must ensue before a profit is possible. All this points 
to caution, but need not necessarily be discouraging. It shows 
that the conditions of forestry as they apply to England should 
be very closely studied before actual planting takes place. The 
situation of Great Britain is entirely different from that of those 
Continental countries in which forestry is most perfect, and so we 
must build up our own school of forestry and 
traditions proper to it. 


gather the 


THE GARDIEN-SPIRIT. 

©, solitary dreamer, have you seen 
The Spirit of the Garden, where she goes 
Along dim, hidden ways that no man knows 
Stately she moves, soft-sandalled and serene, 
Trailing her garments pale and shadowy green 
Beside the blue-starred borders. Every rose 
Bends towards her tenderly: each lily blows 
More fragrant for her presence there, I ween, 
Her voice is like a bird’s note, low and clear, 
Or lisp of sighing leaves in evening wind: 
The little breezes as they pass her near, 
Waft strange, faint perfumes from her dusky hair. 

Ah, think of England, tired and restless ‘minds, 
The Spirit of the Garden dwelleth there! 

ADELE LATHROP, 

A light is shed on the selling value of land by the various 
purchases made for the purpose of providing small holdings. The 
latest that we have heard of is that made by the County Council of 
Holland (Lincolnshire). They have bought 272 acres at a cost 
of £16,000 and forty acres for £1,600, In one case it will be 
noticed the land was sold for about £58 an acre and in the other 
for exactly £40. As the district is a very fertile one, these would 
not appear to be exceptionally high prices. The council are 
arranging for a loan of £14,000 in order to buy another small 
holdings farm in Deeping St. Nicholas, and they have secured a 
twenty-one years’ lease of land for small holdings from Lord 
Boston and another from the Governors of Guy’s Hospital for 
thirty-one years. The council have altogether expended £ 32,000 
for the purchase of land for small holdings in addition to those 
which they are renting. The figures illustrate the considerable 
amount of responsibility which county councils are incurring, and 
we are afraid that the records of small holdings recently disclosed 
do not encourage the belief that an excessively large portion of 
them will be successful. 


The reports which the Duke of Bedford and Mr. Spencer 
Pickering give !rom time to time of the Woburn I: xperimental 
Fruit Farm are always interesting, and the tenth of the series, 
which is now before us, though it contains nothing so striking as 
the remarks on planting in the ninth report, is still full of interest. 
It deals with the very topical subject of spraying fruit trees, and 
on the whole is remarkable for the praises it bestows on a 
material lying handy to most orchard-owners, namely, paraffin oil. 
An exception may be made in the case of nursery stock and 
young trees. Ordinary lighting oil was found to kill three- 
quarters of the nurslings, though petrol did no damage to them, and 
effectually freed them from aphis; but the most satisfactory 
system consist d in immersing the trees in water at I15 leg. toi 
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ten minutes. \Vhen woolly aphis attacks trees in leaf they can 
be dealt with by the use of the best lighting oil, which causes 
It seems, too, that paraffin 
does not injure the roots of trees when they are in a dormant 


condition. 


very littie damage to the foliage. 


\ significant little dispute is going on between the makers 
of champagne and the makers of cider, or rather perry. The 
representatives of the latter, through the mouth of Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke, repeat an old saying to the effect that the purveyors of 
champagne are excellent buyers of cider and perry. Now it 
happens that the importers of champagne are formed into a strong 
body which has taken a very great deal of pains to see that the 
wine, whatever be its quality, is pure, and they deny with 
indignation a statement which amounts to an accusation that 
It must be said that Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke appears to have had slender foundation for his state- 
ment. He says that about three years ago a man who made 
a small quantity of perry told him that it was sold to the 
champagne-makers, 


champagne ts sophisticated. 


He does not give the name of his informant; 
and, at any rate, the statement of a grower who had only a very 
few pear trees does not seem of sufficient importance to justily 
the accusation that has been levelled at the makers of champagne. 

Mr. Lloyd-George is not a farmer's Chancellor of — the 
exchequer, but it can do no harm to remind him of one or two 
vexatious imposts on husbandry that yield him little and yet 
irritate those who have to pay them. W hy, if a farmer wishes 
to make the experiment, should he be penalised for growing 
tobacco? We could not compete in fine tobiecos with sunnier 
regions, but enough of the coarser and cheaper sort might be 
Chicory would be more 
widely grown but for the duty of 12s. 1d. per ewt. on the dried 
product when sold for consumption. Is it really necessary to 
make the small holder take out a tos. licence for a still to be 


raised to meet home consumption. 


used for making distilled water for the herbs he has grown ? 
Che production of root alcohol for motor fuel might become a 
considerable industry were it not for Excise restrictions and 
the difheulty ot producing it in an undrinkable form. —Beet- 
yrowing for sugar would soon become lucrative save for the 
rivalry of fereign growers who receive a bounty. 


We belong to a generation proverbially careless of posterity, 
and it ts to be feared Sir William Ramsay's warning about the 
possible exhaustion of our coal supply will not receive much 
attention. Tle says it is sufficient to last another 500 years, and 
;00 years to us poor mortals is a very long time indeed. If we 
count backward it takes us into the fifteenth century, a dim and 
distant epoch even to the Lest-informed historian. ‘Two hundred 
years hence, in the opinon of Sir William, coal will become so deat 
as to render the conditions of living very difficult. But we wondet 
if he has made sure that all the available coal measures have 
been laid open, It has frequently happened during the exploitation 
of shale and other minerals that a hitherto unknown bed of coal 
has unexpectedly been struck. Men of science have not yet 
made a complete survey of the earth’s surface, and any estimate 
of the extent of our coal-beds must, from the very nature of the 
case, be of a highly speculative character. At the worst there 
remains the brilliant suggestion ot Mr. Parsons that it would be 
possible to make a ten-mile boring into the earth, and tap the 
entral heat. 


Long before these lines are in print everybody will be 
in full possession of the facts connected with the Tottenham 
outrage —an incident that seems to carry back civilisation to 
primitive tim Chere are one or two points that have arisen in 
connection with it which seem worthy of attention. One is that 
the widow of the very brave police-« onstable who met his death 
while endeavouring to secure the robbers is entitled to a pension 
of no more than £15 a year. It seems ridiculous that the 
widow of an officer killed in the execution of his duty should 
get no more than this pittance. An employer of labour whose 
servant had met with a fatality under similar circumst nces 
would be obliged to give more. Another fact that came out is 
that a great many of the polic men, zealous and brave though 
they are, do not know how to shoot. There was certainly a 
striking contrast between the manner in which the two Anarclusts 
used their revolvers and that of the police. The defect ought to 
be remedied at once. One benefit that is likely to flow from the 
event is that the sentimental method of treating impecunious 
and lawless aliens will receive a check, and those stump orators 
who so lightly urge the crowds they gather to commit out- 
rageous atta ks on persons and property will not be so leniently 
ageait with, 


That heroism can be displayed in the scientific environment 
of the twentieth century is shown by the facts connected with 
the collision that occurred last Saturday twenty miles south of 
Nantucket. The American House of Representatives took the 
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eurliest opportunity of paying an unusual compliment to the 
hero of the hour, a wireless telegraph operator named Binns, 
One must imagine the scene to realise the nerve and bravery 
of this man. There was a thick fog, through which the White 
Star Liner, Republic, was plodding her way on the outward 
voyage from New York, when she was rammed by the Italian 
Liner, Florida, from Naples for N-w York. Both vessels were 
full of passengers—gho on the Republic, with a crew of 300, 
and &oo Italian emigrants on the Florida, with a crew of about 
200. Under ordinary conditions the whole of them might easily 
have perished, but luckily the captain of the Republic seems to 
be a man of undaunted courage and nerve. He ordered the 
operator to give the necessary signals, and Binns carried out his 
directio.xs while death was threatening him at every moment. The 
deck-house in which the Marconi instrument was installed was 
partly smashed, and it was impossible for the man to know 
whether the vessel was sinking or not. The eveut is the most 
striking illustration we have yet had of the use to which wireless 
telegraphy may be put in cases of shipwreck. 


It is by contrast with the general monotony of the winter 
colouring that we are able to appreciate the artistic value of 
those hedges of mingled beech and holly which are familiar to the 
motorist, along the Brighton Road, for instance, in the neighbour- 
hood of Horsham. In the summer, their tints do not attract 
much attention among the ubiquitous green; but now, when most 
of the floral colouring is of one sombre hue, the mingling of the 
dark green holly with the russet of the beech leaves, still clinging 
to the branches, has a strikingly beautiful effect. In places the 
hedges are composed of the russet beech only, giving long 
stretches of warm hue which are very fine; but better still is 
the vivid contrast where a few yards of beech are broken with 
a stretch of holly. And it is a hedge which is as usefully 
effective as it is beautiful. 

IN THE CABIN AT NIGHT. 
The dancing leaves across the floor 

Whirl to and fro, to and fro, 
There is a knocking at the door— 

I dare not yo. 
The haggard wind, with feet of snow 

Runs wailing on bevond the door, 
Golden and red, to and fro, 

The blown leaves whirl across the floor. 
The wind runs on beyond the door, 

The fire is burning faint and low— 
There is a knocking at the door, 

I dare not go, I dare not go. 

ETHEL TALBOT. 


The trout-fisher has some just cause to feel slightly jealous 
of the salmon-angler. No sooner does the sport cof the latter 
come to an end on one river than the close time itself has come 
to a close on another river and he can recommence, whereas to 
the trout-angler the waters are shut, say, from mid-September 
until April. His en orced idleness is relatively very long. It is 
not often that salmon-fishing begins with such good prospects as it 
does this year. The rivers have been very well filled all the winter 
through, and they have been filled with water at a moderate 
temperature, which has not discourage. fish from running up. 
There has not been that congregation of fish in the estuaries, 
willing and yet fearful to ascend, that is found in winters which 
Hill the rivers with snow-water, which the salmon do not seem to 
care to face. At the moment of writing, the opportunities have 
hardly been many enough to put the puddin ; to the proof of eating ; 
but there is much more than common cause for the angler who ts 
hardy enough to endure the rigours of fishing at this early season 
to expect a good reward. 


Whoever knows the Northumbrian Coquet is aware that it 
has undergone a great change for the better during the last few 
years. It used to be a happy hunting-ground for every wandering 
angler, and it was infested with bull-trout that destroyed the 
spawn of any salmon which ventured to come up it. Then it was 
taken over by an angling association and made into an excellent 
trout stream, and salmon have begun to enter it in considerable 
numbers. But fisn-poac ting is an art perfected by long experience 
in that part of the Border, and recently there appears to. have 
been a raid made on the fish with the aid of the heavy spoons 
and other tackle occasionally used for pike-fishing. In other 
words, the principle of the line cleek has been adapted to the 
rod. Its common use among the Border streams was at the end 
ot a staff, but on the Tweed and its tributaries it is also freely 
employed at the end of a line. The poacher flings it over 
the fish which he has previously noticed on the bed of the stream 
and drives it with a sharp tug into its body. We hope, 
now that attention has been called to the practice, that the 
energetic anglers who have already done so much for the Coquet 
will be able to deal with this difficulty also. 
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SUNNY suynmer noonday, and the tide of the London 
river almost at ebb. In Tilbury Dock the unceasing 
work of lading and unlading goes on regardless of 
tides. But beyond the dock gates the stream rules, 

even in these days when the powers of steam and 
electricity have almost superseded those of the brute. Every 
wharf along the bank is lined with barges waiting the turn of 
the tide to go up, and others inside are hurrying to ship their 
last barrel, or bale, and get out in time. Here is one, her sails 
close furled, and her dinghy slung up to the mast safe out of the 
way of the other lumbering, crowding craft around, and also clear 
of the none too spacious deck. Oleo oil is her cargo—200 barrels 
of it—and, dedicated in her spotless and far-away youth for ever 
to the oil trade, she has in the course of a long career on the river 
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acquired an oleaginous aspect, shared alike by her sail and her 
skipper. This is not a sailing barge proper—only a lighter 
fitted with main-sail, fore-sail and mizzen, to lessen the labours 
of the crew. Here is another. Pure lighter this, with no 
suggestion of grace about it; iron-built throughout; straight 
lines everywhere; tiny windowless hutches, called by courtesy 
“cabins,” fore and aft, and capacity for 150 tons in her deep 
hold. Overhead a big black crane swings slowly round, and 
down comes a bale of wool out of the White Star boat close by, 
to be canght and stowed by skipper and mate, while the owner’s 
clerk stands on the quay checking the tally. Three of these 
ugly lighters there are belonging to the same owner and bound 
for the same destination. Two already full are lying by, and 
outside the big ship a gaily-painted little tug is waiting with 
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laggard alone behind-—plucking 
them from side to side with 
sorely-tried hawser through the 
mass of shipping, is a warning 
to all barges to steer clear of 
steamer rule. Here are other 
lighters, equally ugly, but more 
interesting, for their cargo is 
cigars and tobacco. Those 
locked iron clamps along the 
edge of the hatches are a neat 
little contrivance of the Excise 
officials to keep the honest 
lightermen out of temptation 
till the goods reach their desti- 
nation. Down the dock comes 
a sailing barge. A pretty craft 
this, even with her sails furled 
and her deck hidden beneath a 
towering load of hay. She has 
just come from under the bows 
of an Atlantic transport boat. 
he hay was shipped at New 
York as fodder for cattle, which 
formed part of the Atlantic 
transport boat’s cargo; but the 
cattle landed at Deptford, and 
no longer require hay.  Per- 
haps by this time they are 
browsing in Elysian fields. 
‘| ney deserve some compensa- 
tion for the miseries of the 
crossing. The skipper and his 
mate are working the barge 
Copyright out with long oars. The mate, 
a lank young Cockney, has got 
ito difficulties, and the iurid language of the skipper makes one 
tremble for his inflammable cargo. On the boy it has no 
impression whatever. <A_ well-stocked vocabulary is an indis 
pensable part of the bargee’s outfit, even in these enlightened 
Linnie 
In the reach outside the dock the crowd thickens. It is 
slack water now. The surface of the sluggish stream has a 
worried look as if it could not decide which way to flow. Plaits 
of little wimpling creases form and break again. Patches of oily 
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W. Selfe A FRESHENING BREEZE. Copyright, - 


calm are drawn into miniature whirlpools that disappear in a 
succession of ripples from nowhere in particular. Mysterious 
dimples appear on the face of the waters, pressed in by invisible 
fingers. ‘The sun beats down on the stream and the cattle 
dotted marshes of the Essex shore, throws up in strong relief the 
clustered roofs and spires of Gravesend opposite, and draws a 
hundred different odours (not all of them celestial) from the 
decks of the waiting barges. Then gradually the river changes. 
\ touch of life and energy comes into the movement of the 
waters. Once more the sea has won, and in it pours. Dimples 
and creases and oily slides disappear in the rush of the tide 
linkling waves trickle along the sides of the barges, calling them 
to followup. A trifling breeze 
— the merest cat’s - paw 

springs up. Those clouds 
mounting high in the East are 
full of wind, and presently they 
will blot out the sun and loosen 
their captive powers. For the 
present a strong tide is flowing 





>? 
and up go the barges London- 
wards. ‘This busy river is a 
world apart. ‘The men who 


live on it have little in common 
with their brothers on the shore. 
Their whole interests are bound 
up with thestream. They make 
their engagements with an eye 
on “next tide”; they time 
events by “ last tide,” and meet 
their loves “between tides.’ 
They earn good money, and, 
taken on the whole, earn it 
easily; but they seem more 
careless about it than lancsmen 
would. They ali know each 
other by sight, and their quick, 
inventive faculties supply ap- 
propriate names where these 
are lacking. They will lenda 
pal a hand or fight him with 
equal readiness, and are entirely 
unhampered by any considera- 
tion of obligation in the one 
case, or resentment, should they 
fare worst, in the other. They 
are, in fact, as nearly primitive 
as mankind can be in England M. Arbuthnot. 


and the twentieth century. Look at them now. Here 1s the 
Vixen again, steaming away with her three lighters behind. There 
is a man in each lighter taking life easily, while a crew of five on 
the tug do the work. Social position on the river is indicated 
by the amount of clothing worn. Beginning at the bottom, the 
Vixen’s “boy” has a shirt and trousers but no boots; the stoket 
possesses boots and sometimes wears his shirt; the mate, in 
addition to these garments, bas a belt round his waist and a 
waistcoat in the cabin; the engineer rises to the dignity of a 
coat; and the skipper, at present at his wheel, is clothed even 
to collar and tie. The skipper breeds canaries at home at Lime- 
house, and will tell you with pride how his ‘little Norwich 'en 
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love allair, and the 
* DOY expresses 
is manly sym- 
pathy by brewing 
vast “jorums” of 
inky tea, with 
which he chase 
the love-lorn one 
from cabinto 
vheel-house 

Phe Vixen puts 
inat Gareenhithe to = 
pick up some emp- 
ties and the hay y 
barge overhauls 
her. No steam 
here, only red sails, 

he 


yorgeous in 


sunlight, spread to 
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she obeys the oar, 
and the rowers 
strain hard to 
make headway 
across the strone 
tide. Equally they 
move, in perfect 
unison, the right 
foot firm and the 
left now on the 
stretcher in front 
as they strain 
backward, now 
behind as they re- 
cover their 
balance. It looks 
like the first step 
of some slow, 
weird dance in 
which the men are 
striving after per- 
fection. Up 
Stream comes a 
sailing barge. 





catch what breeze Ay i g 
is blowing, and the .™ =e ow <n to The breeze is 
skipper and his ™ freshening and she 
man pulling at the WN. Sel/ “SAILS GORGEOUS IN Tike SUNLIGHT.” Copyright. has every inch of 
long oars to help sail set to catch it. 
progress. An old man this skipper, but still lusty, pulling Her hold is full of loose Manitoba wheat, and a girl is 
strong and lecturing the pasty-faced youth at his side at the seated on the deck surveying the busy scene. The rule ot 
same time. “Work!” says he. “You don’ know what the river decrees that all other craft shail give w ty to barges 


work is. Why, when / was a 'prentice, forty year ago, | never 
‘ad my shirt off from Monday mornin’ to Saturday night. 
Garn!" And he pulls away in stormy silence, while the evidently 
complaining mate hangs his head, and neither of them knows 
what acharming picture their barge and her cargo make against 
the wooded background of Purfleet Hill as they creep upward. 
\ lighter puts out from the Kent shore across the stream 

“dumb barges” some folk call them, and the name suits them 
well, heavy, silent, sullen hulks that they are. Hier load is 
hidden under tarpaulins, her sides are sl ily grey, the two men 
rowing her are shabby, even for watermen. Sullenly and slowly 


and all lighters to sailing barges. But this lighter once under 
way is out of hand. Like an obstinate coster’s donkey—beiny 
still, she would not start ; being started, she wili not stop. The 
inevitable collision drives her thick head round, losing what 
progress she has gained and throwing the toiling dancers out ot 
their step. 

The exasperated skipper turns, ready for battle, and 
sees the girl on the barge’s deck. At the risk of suffocation he 
swallows his intended speech, and raising his cap with ironic 
politeness, first to the ladv and then to the man at the tiller, « | 
beg your pardon,” says this Cockney bargee. 
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The clouds have come up as the day wears on and cover the 
sun. There is breeze enough now and big waves are running. 
Now sail and steam race together. Past Woolwich, with its silent 
arsenal and overflowing workhouse; past Greenwich, with its 
old hospital; past cement works and flour mills and oil wharfs ; 
past little creeks, where | ghters worm their way in and out to 
feed insatiable stores and warehouses. Some drop out of the 
race here and there, but the majority hold on their way to take 
their berths in the crowded Pool. Everyone is not hurrying. 
Here, in Blackwell Keach, is a man lying at full length on his 
lighter, letting the tide take him at its own pace, whie a terrier 
slumbers at his feet, and he himself is lost to his surroundings in 
a book. To look at him the lighterman’s life seems an easy 
matter. 

But what of the winter nights when fog descends on the 
river, or driving snow blots out the shores and_ ill-lighted 
sarking Reach is black as the proverbial cow’s mouth? The 
men will tell you about those times : 

** We never knowed what boat she was, but she cut pore 
Charlie’s barge clean in two—an’ they found ’im a week atter- 
wards at Gravesend, sunk.” Andagain, ‘“ She was a Clan Liner, 
and she tun into ’im, an’ ’im with two ’underd bags o’ cement on 
board. The barge turned clean over an’ righted herself again, 
an’ the boy, wot could swim, managed to keep afloat an’ git 
aboard. But ’e never come up.” And so on ad infinitum. Men 
falling overboard in dock, and coming up under their close- 
packed, flat-bottomed craft; men knocked over the side in 
irequent collisions, and unable to swim; men walking over the 
quayside in the fog and lifting an unheeded cry for kelp amid 
the rattling of cranes and throbbing of engines till they went 
down, and weeks at a time of exposure to the cruel icy gale 
that in winter sweeps up the Thames estuary from the Northern 
Sea. A bargee’s life is not all sauntering in the sunshine or 
racing before a summer breeze. 

Here they are at last in The Pool—or most of them. The 
little Vixen is snorting furiously because, having rid herself 
of her wool, she now has to take coal up to Brentford. Dis- 
approval glitters in every inch of her brasswork, and she 
positively shivers as the heavy black barges close up be!ind her. 
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“Coals, indeed! An’ me only painte!l last week,” she 
grumbles—and then, with a yell of exasperation, hurls herself 
under the bridge. Yes, the barges have all melted away among 
the tiers of shipping on either shore—but there on the south side 
is the hay—not unloaded to-night because it is knocking-off-time. 
Some boys are bathing in the scummy stream, and on the fore- 
shore a swan is sitting on Jier nest as serenely as though the 
traffic of Blackfriars Bridge did not thunder within a few yards 
of her. : 

The barge is pulled into a narrow waterway, and the old 
bargee, with one foot on deck and one on the quay, is holding 
forth to a select audience. 

“Garn!” he says, again. ‘Garn with yer free liberies. 
’Oo wants ter read books? I kin read, but not books. Nor yit 
can’t you.” 

“Tell mike work fur some on us, mate,” pleads a timid voice 
in the crowd. 

“Work!” exclaims Bargee. “ You're ’ungry fer work, ain't 
yer? It you want work youcome or the river, an’ I'll believe 
yer; but don’t you go kiddin’ me that you're busy buildin’ free 
liberies. An’ then, agin,” with growing heat, “public baths! 
Wot’s the good o’ public baths to a crard like you? You don’t 
never ‘ave no baths.” 

‘Someone might want one some time, guv’nor,” says an 
inoffensive looking man in the background. 

“1 s’pose you want it ter wash yer injarubber collar in,” says 
Bargee, with delicate sarcasm, and the wearer of that unique 
adornment melts away. ‘ And,” he adds, conclusively, “ When 
| was a young man I earned twice wot any of you chaps on the 
river do nowadays, ’cause | worked as long as there was work 
going, an’ didn’t pay into no trades’ unions for to be told that | 
mustn't swot if my mates didn’t think it good enough; but | 
couldn’t afford no public baths and free liberies. ‘Ow can you ? 
‘Oo's going ter pay for "em? Cos someone's got to.” 

The Cockney mate, scratching one bare dirty foot with the 
big toe of the other, raises his head and shows his first sign 
of intelligence. 

“Oh, they comes out of the rites, guv'’nor,” he says 
with conviction, O. K. Moore. — 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


Arctic WEATHER CONDITIONS. 

HRISTMAS-TIDE of 1908 will long be remembered by the 
inhabitants of the North-East Coast of Scotland on account of 
the extraordinary blizzard which swept the coast-line during the 
last few days of the year. Commencing on December 26th, 
the storm culminated on the 29°h with a blizzard of wind and 
snow from the south-east. Curiously enough, the barometer 

throughout the storm remained at a high level—about 30in.—and was 


actually rising while the storm was raging most furiously. Some 
18in. of snow fell during the storm, but the exact depth it was 
impossible to ascertain on account o! the severe drifting. Those parts 


of Aberdeenshire bordering the seacoast experienced the full force ol 
the storm, and roads and railways were hopelessly blocked. Some idea 
of the weather conditions may be gained when it is stated that a village 
within two miles of the city of Aberleen was completely cut off from 
the town from Monday night till midday on Wednesday, and not a letter or 
paper was received during that time, The railway from Aberdeen to 
Peterhead was impassable for exactly a week, and mails and passengers had 
to be conveyed by sea. Many trains were buried in the drifts, in some 
cases being completely lost sight of in the snow. The birds naturally 
were put to sore straits, as the temperature remained below freezing-point for 
several days, and on the morning of December 30th I noted large numbers of 
snow-buntings, bramllings and ficldfares all flying in a south-west direction, 
in the teeth of a strong wind, The snow-buntings were the most numerous, 
although they are but rarely seen in the district. The birds were going south- 
west, evidently hoping to reach less snow-bound districts, Lut a few hours 
after they had passed the temperature rose and bare patches rapidly appeared 
in the fields. 
FOLLOWED BY EXCEPriONAL MILDNEss. 

A curious thing about the storm was that it was far less severe in the 
inland districts and on the mountains than near the sea Up at Braemar, 
for instance, the storm was not a severe one and was followed by a spell of 
weather almost summer-like in its mildness During a couple of days’ 
climbing on the Cairngorm Mountains on the first few days of the New Year, 
I met with less snow than is usually to be seen on these hills in the month of 
June. The heather, too, was as green as in midsummer, and even at a 
height of over 4,000ft. above sea-level only a few snow patches were met 
with, and they were not so extensive or so deep as those on the fields at 
sea-level. 

EAGLE AND MERLIN. 

By all appearances eagles are on the increase in the Central Iighlands, 
though they can never become very numerous because of the fact that one pair 
of these birds will not allow another pair to nest nearthem. The dashing little 
merlin, on the other hand, is relatively scarce among the hills, but I was pleased 
to see one lately among the Cairngo:ms intently scanning a hillside in search 
of prey. So eager was he that he did not observe that an eagle was bearing 
straight down upen him. It appeared as if the eagle had evil designs on the 
merlin; but suddenly the little hawk caught sight of the lorger birl, and 


evidentiy received a severe fright, as he shot off at top speed away from the 
eagle. The latter, however, paid no attention to him, and sailed across the 
valley, where he was joined by a second eagle. The merlin now rose to an 
immense height, being almost invisible to the sight, and after hovering for 
some little time swooped down to the ground, having evidently caught sight 
of some small bird or mouse on the hillside. 


PYAKMIGAN AND THE ABSENCE OF SNOW. 

At this season the ptarmigan are in their full winter plumage of snowy 
white, and made very conspicuous objects as they flew over the dark hillsides. 
When a covey of these birds were flushed and settled on ground even some 
distance awry they looked like small patches of snow, and it was remarked 
that they made for the vicinity of snow-wreaths, so as to be able to conceal 
themselves on the snow if an eagle appeared on the scene. 


PANIC-SERICKEN AV SIGHT OF EAGL&#. 

While looking down at the dark waters of Loch Avon, in the heart of 
the Cairngorm Mountains, a large number of ptarmigan crossed the loch, and 
a gollen eagle, perched on the rocks above the loch, sailed out in pursuit, but 
did not seem to care much whether he captured a ptarmigan or not, as he did not 
exert himself in the least to overtake the flying birds. During the night the 
ptarmigan are mach more readily seen by foxes when no snow is on the hills; 
but if thers are any snow patches remaining they roost on these and not on 
the bare ground. Altnough often seen in immense flocks at this season of 
the year, the birls seem to roost separately in coveys consisting of the parent 
birds and the voung of the previous summer, While on Brae Riach (4,248!) 
we constantly saw eagles soaring round the hills, and I never remember seeing 
the ptarmigan in such an excited state. Immense flocks were flying to and 
fro on the hillside, settling for a moment on the rocks, and then flying 
back in the opposite direction at top speed. Once we saw an 
eigle in’ pursuit of a small covey, but on seeing us he swerved off 
and the affrighted birds dashed away at top speed, It is a curious fact that 
whereas one very often sees an eagle in pursuit of grouse and ptarmigan, he is 
very rarely seen to actually swoop at or capture a bird, which, I think, shows 
that the pursuit is undertaken more for amusement than anything else; but, 
doubtless, the ptarmigan fail to appreciate the humour of the situ ution, 


DEER STILL At THEIR SUMMER QUARTERS, 

In January the red deer are usually to be met with at their winter quarters 
in the lower-lying glens and in the vicinity of localities where they are 
accustomed to be fed, but during the first week of January they had returned 
to their summer haunts, We saw large herds 3,000ft, above the sea, and 
saw at least one herd crossing a field of snow near the 4,o00ft. level. Even 
on the summit of Brae Riach, nearly 4,300/t. above the sea, we saw fresh 
footmarks, and on our mentioning this to an old keeper, he stated that he 
never before had known of them at such a great height in midwinter, 
Thus, while the districts near the coasts are still in the grip of the blizzard, 
the deer are frequenting haunts where they are usually found only during the 
finest summer weather, SETON GORDON, 
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W. J. Ciutterbuck “AT NOON, IN HOARVROST, ON THE GROUND.” Copyright 
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IEW days ago, as | 

turned up the Rectory 
dL drive, | saw Mrs, 
Green hastening up it ahead 
ot me. She was hastening 
according to her usual plan, and | thought I would point out 
a better one to her. 

“If you run for two minutes and then sit down to rest for 
three, Mrs. Green,” I explained, wien | had caught her up, 
* you really make no saving at all.” 

“What h’of?” said Mrs. Green, panting, but thoughtful, 
irom the edge of the bank upon which she had dropped to 
repose. 

“ Anything,” said I, firmy, “time, or breath, or anything, 

‘I ’aven’t no breath to save,” said Mrs. Green, clasping at 
herself; ** You can’t save what you ‘aven’t got, unless on a stock 
exchange, of course, where you seldom saves h’anythink h’else, 
if all we ‘ears is trew. But it’s gettin’ on for years now since 
larst | what you could call breathed.” 

* Well, dime, then,” said 1, encouragingly; “ you'd get there 
in much less time if you walked at your usual pace, you know.” 

“Get where?” enquired Mrs. Green, pensively. 

“ Wherever it is you're going,” said I. 

“I’m not a-goin’ nowhere,” replied Mrs. Green, fanning her- 
self with her handkerchief.“ I’m ‘urrying ‘ome —me knowin’ 
the ways of Green. If I’m not back on the first stroke of five, 
Green ‘ill make the tea, an’ well | knows what ‘ill ’apping then.” 

“What will happen?” said [, with interest. 

“ Nothink,” replied Mrs. Green, “along of me rooshin’ in on 
‘im afore it ‘as time to. Orften’as ’e fallen with shrieks inter 
the kettle or the fire through seein’ me on the sudding when ‘is 
‘opes was far h’otherwise, pore little chap.” 

“ But why should he mind seeing you ?”’ said I. 

"I don’t mind seein’ of me,” replied Mrs. Green, in 
surprised dignity from the bank. “Why should ’e mind seein’ 
of me? I’m not the kind of person h’anybody'd mind seein’ of, 
I'm pleased to say, when dressed—an’ | ‘ope Green knows better 
than to mind seein’ of me at any time, ‘owever much 'e ‘ates 
it, which nonsense is what I will wot stand, nor never ‘ave 
dove. No; what Green minds is me seein’ ‘im,’ added 
Mrs. Green, suddenly relaxing with a sigh, “ an’ well 
‘e may do! Lemme ‘urry ‘ome in the same way what 
I’m ‘urrying now to the dreadiul danger of me 'elth along of 
what might ‘apping h’inside of me—a-rooshin’ in on ’im with a 
roar no later than the larst stroke of five—an’ it's too late ! 
"Angs over the ‘ob with the teapot in one ‘and an’ the tea-caddy 
in the h’other, 'e does, an’ ’is face as pale as a n’angkerchief, or 
would be if it wasn’t for *is colour—till ’im an’ the clock goes 
h’orf together like a n’eggsplosion, an’ before the clock’s done 
strikin’ Green’s done the tea. You'd ’ardly believe ow tarst 'e 
does it,” said Mrs. Green, flushing with ire at the memory, 
“which the rate that ’Aldane’s makin’ ’is h’army at is nothink 
to the rate Green makes the tea at. Nothink, it isn’t.” 

“Well, I don’t think Mr. Haldane is making his army so 
very fast,” said I. 

*"E’s makin’ it as farst as is ’olesome,” replied Mrs. 
Green, in a diguificd manner. “’E said so ‘isself, them bein’ 
the words ’e used, | thenk you, Miss Meary, an’ you don’ want 
to go no farster. Forty thousand men less than what we ’ad 
larst year—which no b’army could well go at a more ’olesome 
rate than what that is if it tried. You might h’almost say 
it was reelly ‘ardly goin’ at all,’ added Mrs. Green, suddenly 
plunging into thought, “if you didn't know h’otherwise. 
H’unless you said it was goue, of course. You certingly might 
say that.” 

“ But why should Green be in such a hurry over the tea ? 
said I, discreetly refusing to plunge with Mrs. Green into these 
abstruse reflections. 
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* Because ’e’d best be,” replied 
Mrs. Green, darkly. A > moment’s 
silence ensued, during which she 
gazed gloomily into the distance. “ So 
that’s why I'm ‘urrying ‘ome in the 
way |’m’urrying,” she added. She gathered her skirts together and 
began to arise in a slow and dignified manner, as one who moves 
under a weight of gloom, then paused as if in sudden thought, 
sighed, gazed at the ground, shook her head, sighed again and 
remarked: “ But yet what a n’umble-minded little chap ‘e reelly 
is! Ah, ’ow ‘umble Green is if kep’ to it with a firm ‘and! Too 
‘umble sometimes, pore little feller, an’ many’s the time I've ‘ad 
to tell ‘im of it serious. ‘Stoopid you may be, Green, an’ 
doubtless h’are,’ says I, ‘through ‘aving no 'ead to speak of, 
which far be it from me to deny the same an’ useless if | 
did,’ says 1, kind. ‘ But there ain’t no good in your goin’ h’eggs 
plainin’ of it thus keerful to Mrs. Wuzgles, for linstance, nor no 
need neither, it bein’ a thing h’enenybody sees the minit they 
lays eyes on you,’ says I. There’s no call for ‘ery to smile 
superior, any’ow,” explained Mrs, Green to me in a sudden irate 
aside, “* when ’er 'usbing went as bald as a n’orstridge at thirty, 
as I pointed out to ‘er plain. ‘Owever,” continued Mrs. Green, 
resuming the tone of lofty narrative, ‘* know thyself, of course, 
Green,’ says I to Green, gentle but firm, ‘an’ far be it from me 
to deny the Scripchers. But did the Scripchers h’ever say you 
was to let h’anybody h’else know you if you could ‘elp it, Green ?’ 
says I. Notas it’s a thing a little person like Green can ‘elp, 
of course, ’owever wishful,” added Mrs. Green, in a second 
meditative aside, ** but best to keep it from ‘im kind if possibil. 
‘Certingly not,’ says I to Green. ‘Never!’ says I. ‘ Fat 
from it,’ says I, firm —‘Scripchers ‘aving more sense than so fot 
to say,’ says I. Though sense ain’t h’eggsactly what you'd 
h’expeck from the Scripchers any’ow, of course,” finished Mrs. 
Green, in sudden thoughtlulness. 

“] don’t see why you shouldn't,” said I, 
aback, 

“Oh, you can, of course,” said Mrs. Green, graciously. 
“You can h’expeck h’anythink you please, of course.” 

I thought it best to change the subject. 

*‘ Humility,” said I, “is a splendid virtue.” 

“Ah, what a virchoo it is,” said Mrs. Green, sighing with 
ecstatic enthusiasm. ‘No virchoo could be more of a virchoo 
than what ‘umility is. ‘ There’s a splendid virchoo to ‘ave, 
Green,’ says | to Green—an’ h’almost a better one to ‘ide up, 
of course. ‘Owever, as I’m ‘urrying ‘ome in the way I'm 
‘urrying——” said Mrs. Green, beginning in an affable mannet 


somewhat taken 


to prepare to arise. 

“ Perhaps,” said 1, mildly, “there may be others besides 
Green who would do well to be humble.” 

Mrs. Green paused in her preparations, glanced at me, 
coughed slightly, sat back on the bank, and said, heartily: 
“ You go on tryin’, Miss Meary! Never mind if it’s a struggil! 
You go on fightin’ of it down—which orften ‘ave I ‘ad it 
said to me that it reelly was ‘ard to see what there was for you 
to be conceited about, with the h’others merrying theirselves orf 
successful in the way they’ve done, an’ no one knowin’ what it 
is you lay to be a-doin’ of yourselt, a-settin’ up in London 
solemn and incessant, with nothink never comin’ of it, nor no 
‘ope of the same. ‘Owever, you go on a-fightin’ of it down, 
Miss Meary,” said Mrs, Green, heartily; “ an’ the thing is, of 
course, for you to try an’ see yourself as you reelly are, It’s the 
same with Green. Green seein’ ’isself as ’e reelly is, pore little 
chap, it comes natchrul to ‘im to be ‘umble, an’ the thing is for 
you to see yourself the same.” 

*“1f everyone saw himself as he really is,” said I, with 
some warmth, when I had recovered from the slight shock 
occasioned by Mrs. Green’s words, “it might not be oniy Green 
and I that would be humble.” 
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Well, that yuld depend on what the h’others reelly was, 

rse,”” explained Mrs. Green, kindly. “It would depend 
on that Wit { | nothink uuld make them more 
‘umble, of course, but there’ me or two ere and there,” said 
Mrs. Green, thing mildly, “as it natehrully wouldn’t ‘ave 
huite the une ellect th. Tinere’s some people it’ h’almost 
best they s/ in't see theirsel ve is they reelly are, or they 
could scarcely keep as ‘umble as they could wish—a-be uin’ ot 
burdings that silent, an’ a-rooshin’ ‘ome at the risk of ther 
*elths to look arter Green.” 


! vazed at Mrs. Green in silence. 

“ Well, well,” said Mrs. Green, with a gentle, forbearing 
mie and sigh, she prepare lima racious manner to tilt 
herself up from the bank. ‘ Few things could be better for most 


of us than t ee ourselve is we reelly h’are, ol course,” he 


0 
murmured, affably, a he began gradually to arise, “h’excep’ to 
take are that nol dy h'el ¢ shell,” 

| found no reply to this incontrovertible truth. 


‘Not as Green ever ‘id b’anythink up,” added Mrs, Green, in 
the same meditative murmur, as she slowly arose higher and higher. 

‘I'm sure he wouldn't,” said I. 

“Then lemme tell you you're ‘ighly mistook,” replied Mrs. 


Green, suddenly and startlingly returning to the bank im an 
extremely upri tht position ind gazing at me thence with aco dl 
urptise. “I'd like to know why you're so sure Green never ‘id 
h’anythink up, Miss Meary, as is a thing no one could take upon 
theirselves to be ire of exe ep’ meself,”” 

‘But you said he didn’t,” said I. 


» more 'e does,” returned Mrs. Green, loftily. 


We beheld each other im silence. 

‘but the way ‘e tries,” ud Mrs. Gree solemnly, ‘is 
omethink dreadful. It might h’almost make a person weep to 
see the way ‘e tries. * Ullo, H’anna’!’ says ’e, when I roosh in on 
im as it might be now, for h’instance, on the larst stroke of five, 


‘ullo, H'anna’!’ says 'e, arter ’e’s done ‘is ieap an’ ‘is shriek, 
a-glaucin’ round at me with a smile as h’innercent as a lamb or 


ler in Morrokker as was 


sech—or that there German hambasst 
suddingly seen to be settin’ smilin’ ‘appy an’ lonesome to ‘isselt 
in a spot where there’d been h’every ‘ope ’e couldn't get, to the 
dreadful b’indignation of h’all more honest people as ‘adn't thought 
of it first theirselves, in which case they could ‘a’ got there afore 


e did, of course. *Ullo, [Panuna!’ says ’e, cheeriul. ‘It’s ser 
long parst five, | thought I'd save you a-makin’ of the tea, 
Il'anna.’ savs ‘e, ‘opeful. | thenk you, Green,’ ys l, perlite, 
me seein’ through ‘im as IL h'’always shell do, 'owever stout ‘ 
vrows—‘an ‘ow much tea may you ‘ave saved at the same tim 


Green ?" says I, a-fixin’ me eye on ‘im stern. * Well may you red 
up, Green,’ says 1, cold—'is rewle bein’ four apiece an’ a couple 
or two hextry, together with six to the teapot, an’ me too late to 
save it, when once ‘e’s got the ‘ot water in on it, as well ‘e 
knows. but, there,” added Mrs. Green, breaking off with a 
sigh, “once a pel on served ‘is country faithful, you can’t 
h’expeck ‘im to be h’anythink h’else but wasteful. ‘E got the 
‘abit of it when 'e was in the Navy, pore little chap, as natchrul 
as a parish councillor or a pore-law guardian, or h’any othet 
publick-spiritid person of the kind as serves their country. But 


what 'e fergets is that it’s ‘is own wagis pays ‘is bills nowadays,” 
explained Mrs. Green, “ whathever it was once. Ah! what a 
shock it is to ‘im when it comes ’ome to ‘im on the sudding 
through me comin’ ‘ome to ‘im meself! ‘ \Want not follers waste 


not nowadays, Green,’ says | to ‘im, sorrerful, h’emptying the 
teapot inter the pig-pail so’s to show ‘im ‘is heyygstravagance, 
‘though doubtless a different thing in the Navy through it not 
bein’ you as come to want, ‘owever much was wasted, an’ therefore 
far from matterin’ in the same way,’ says I. ‘Let this be a 
lessing to you, Green,’ says I, kind but firm, a-makin’ fresh tea 
in a proper manner, which an ‘alf to the pot an’ another to the 
comp'ny is enough for an ‘ole tea-party if poured genteel. But 
it ain't no use. It never is a lessing to ’im. Let ‘im find ‘isself 
alone with the tea-caddy, an’ it might be a publick fund the ’appy 
way ‘eladlesof itout. Sothat’s why I’m ‘urrying 'ome in the way 
I'm ‘urrying,” finished Mrs. Green from the edge of the bank. 

“Well, you'd hurry there much quicker if you didn’t run,” 
said I, conclusively, returning to the first issue of the conversation. 

Mrs. Green gazed at me for a moment with a slowly altering 
expression, and at last enquired, “ Was that what you come artel 
me for to say?” 

“ Yes,” said I, cautiously. 

“ That a person gets quicker to a place walkin’ than what 
they do runnin ?” said Mrs. Green, gazing at me. 

*“ Yes,” said |. “ That is, | mean, of course—in one 
sense : 

\ remark with less sense of h'any kind,” replied Mrs. 

Green, with dignity, “I seldom ‘eard, if you'll heggscuse me 
Miss.” She gathered her skirts together in a majestic manner, 


and once more prepared to arise. 


‘lL might h'almost say, | never 
‘eard,” she added, with still greater dignity, “’ad it not been for 
the remarks | ‘eard yesterdy; but as you've doubtless ‘eard all 
about them h'already yourself, there’s no need for me to mention 
the same, an’ [I'll wish you good h’evening, Miss Meary.” 
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“7 haven't heard anything about yesterday,” said I. 

“Not?” said Mrs. Green, pausing in surprise 

“ No,” said I. 

“You've never ‘eard the noos!” said Mrs. Green, astonished. 

“What news ?” said I. 

“ Why, the noos about Jane,” said Mrs. Green, incredulously, 
sinking back upon the bank. 

“Never,” said I. 

“Well, Jane come along yesterdy,” said Mrs. Green, solemnly. 

“Who ts Jane?” said I. 

“She's orf of ’er ‘ead, pore thing,” replied Mrs. Green; “at 
least, she would be if she ’ad any ‘ead to go orf ot.” 

I temporarily abandoned the effort to discover the identity 
of Jane. 

' “ Hasn't she ?” said I. 

*‘No,” said Mrs. Green. She gazed in deep meditation 
at the ground, and after a moment or two of profound thought, 
murmured abstractedly, “Well, and so yesterdy Jane come 
along.” 

* And who's Jane?” said I, conversationally. 

“You can h’always tell 'oo Jane is by ‘er squint,” replied 
Mrs. Green. ‘“ There’s no mistakin’ of Jane, pore thing. You can’t 
‘elp knowin’ of Jane the minit you lays eyes on er.” 

“Well, but | never have laid eyes on her,” said I. 

“ Of course you ‘aven't,” said Mrs. Green, with mild surprise. 
“’Ow should you’ave? Yeu couldn’t ‘ave laid eyes on Jane 
unless you was able to see through ’Eving knows ‘ow far together 
with the ‘ole of Deptford, an’ | don’ see ’ow you could ’ope to do 
that. Il’excep’ with a telescope, of course,” added Mrs. Green, 
thoughtfully, “*as isa thing few people can see through at all 
along of shuttin’ the wrong eye incessant though oriten pre- 
tendin’ h’otherwise in a bright voice, which it reelly wouldn’t be 
much use if you did see through it ’owever, Jane ‘aving left 
Deptford larst summer with ’er mother.” 

I vazed at Mrs. Green in silence. 

‘‘Tf’all I h’arsked you perlite in the way of a conversation,” 
continued Mrs. Green, reproachfully, “was whether you'd "eard 
that I'd been to Maidstone Toosdy to see Green's h’arnt ?” 

“1 didn’t know that that was what you asked me,” said I, 
feebly. 

“What h’else should it ’a’ been?” said Mrs. Green, 
istonished, “ an’ far best to reply yes or no straight forward ina 
perlite way of conversation as all should strive h’after, ’owever 
h’unaccustomed.,” 

* Well, no, then,” said I, resolutely. 

“\Vell, there you are,” said Mrs. Green, encouragingly. 
“ Nothink could be h’easier, you see. An’ now as [’m ‘urrying 
‘ome in the way I'm ‘urrying 4 

“But you haven’t told me the news of Jane,” said I, 
protesting against this unexpected result of my effort after a 
polite conversation. 

“Oh, the noos of Jane,” said Mrs. Green, thoughtfully, 
pausing in her preparations to arise. 

Ve — said |. 

“The noos of /ane,” repeated Mrs. Green, meditatively, 
sinking back upon the bank. ‘* Yes.” 

“What was it?” said I. 

“What would it ’a’ been, | wonder?” said Mrs. Green, 
plunged in thought. 

“You distinctly said there was news of Jane,” said I, 
reproachfully. 

“Well, if I said so,” replied Mrs. Green, gazing into space 
with the air of one benevolently engaged in searching memory 
on behalf of another, “ there must ’a’ been, of course.” 

\ moment’s silence ensued, during which Mrs. Green 
thought diligently. 

*“ Me goin’ to Maidstone Toosdy to see Green’s h’arnt,” she 
then began slowly, glancing at me. 

* Does that come to Jane?” said 1, with resolution. 

« Does what come to Jane?” replied Mrs. Green, pausing to 
ponder my question with a surprised air.‘ Jane's not the sort of 
person h’anybody comes to much if they can ‘elp it.” 

“1 mean, does Green's aunt in Maidstone end in Jane?” | 
explained. 

Mrs. Green gazed at me with astounded dignity. 

“Green's h’arnt in Maidstone h’ends in ‘er bewts,” she 
replied, “like h’anybody h’elsis h’arnt would do. Green’s h’arnt 
in Maidstone h’ends in a pair of bewts, I'm ‘appy to say—an’ if 
it’s meant to throw smiles on a respectabil female relation of 
Green's ‘oo ‘as laid by ‘er h’own little somethink ‘owever 
afflicted, an’ ‘asn't yet come to a hend of h’any sort excep’ the 
one mentioned, which tar be the day even if she ’as promised 
Green the best sugar, four tea, an’ a plated milk if dented, 
all | can say is there’s many another person’s h’arnt h’ends 
in a cork leg without bringin’ theirselves to wear a bewt on it in 
the genteel manner of Greensis h’arnt, Miss Meary.” 

“| had no idea Green's aunt——" | exclaimed, horrified. “1 
mean | never knew Green’s aunt—Il mean that all I did mean, 
M.... Green, I assure you, was to ask whether you were perhaps 
told the news of Jane at Green's aunt's in Maidstone.” 
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“ There wasn’t no need to tell me the noos of Jane 
h’anywheres,” replied Mrs. Green, still with dignity. “The 
minit i laid eyes on “er I seed it for meself. I didn’t need no 
tellin’. When a person smiles like that there, it’s h’only one 
thing.” 

“What?” said I. 

“No one knows,” replied Mrs. Green, solemnly, “an’ 
there’s the ’ole point. Lut worse was to foller.”. She gazed at 
me with gloom. ‘ Well, so Jane come along yesterdy, an’ set 
‘erself down to ’er tea, me vot ’avin’ invited of ‘er nor likely to, 
but concealin’ of the same if in ‘igh serprise, through ‘er bein’ 
Greensis cousing. ‘I've come to see you, Cousing Green,’ says 
she, a-smilin’ pious, ‘to tell you ‘ow sorry I was for to ‘ear you 
say on Toosdy that you believes yourself to be h'ill,’ says she. 
‘ Well, you may leave orf bein’ sorry for that there, | thenk you, 
Cousing Jane,’ savs I, perlite, ‘for it’s not a thing as I believes 
at all,” says. I * There’s no need to believe a thing you 
knows, if an ‘ighly difficult matter to believe a thing you 
don’t, of course, as h’any parson could tell you, they bein’ there 
for the purpose,’ says I. ‘* You can’t know you're bh’ill, Cousing 
Green,’ says she, gentle, ‘because you ain't,’ says she. ‘It’s not 
illness as is the matter with you, Cousing Green,’ says she, 
a-smilin’ pious an’ patient. ‘If it’s not h’illness as is the matter 
with me, Cousing Jane,’ says I, a-keepin’ of meself in, dignified 
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but calm, ‘ which no one knows what I’ve bore in silence if at 
times with shrieks, nor never will do—you can doubtless tell me 
what h’is the matter with me, Cousing Jane,’ says I, perlite but 
kind. ‘ Hervey,’ says she; ‘Herrer’s the matter with you, 
Cousing Green,’ says she. ‘ That's all there is the matter with 
you, Cousing Green,’ says she. ‘//errer!’ says she, louder an’ 
louder, a-smilin’ j’yful in a manner most ‘orrifyin’ for to be’old 

an’ with that, of course, I see ‘ow it was with ‘er. ‘You go 
‘ome an’ speak to the doctor, Jane,’ says I, kind. ‘’E'// tell 
you what to take for it,’ says ‘I, reassurin’ of ’er. ‘You go 
‘ome by the nex’ train, which I'll show you to the station 
meself,’ savs I, ’urrying ’er orf as it might be the same way 
what I’m ‘urrying meself now, an’——” 

Just at this moment the clock on the church tower began to 
strike. We both gave a violent start and Mrs. Green’s mouth 
fell suddenly open, and remained so. She gazed before her with 
a fixed expression, and we listened in dead silence as the strokes 
vibrated out upon the night—1—-2—3- 5—6 


Long before the tones of the last note had ceased echoing, 
Mrs. Green was nothing but a shadow among shadows, fleeing 
away up the darkening drive; but as I walked home | reflected 
that ¢hat evening, at any rate, no amount of haste would enable 
her to show Green his extravagance by pouring his strong tea 


into the pig-pail—because he must have drunk it. 


THE FITZIVILLIAM HOUNDS. 


HAT our foxhounds are as perfect in 
work and looks as they are at the 
present time is due to the influence 
of three packs —the Belvoir, the 
rocklesby and the Fitzwilliam. 

ach one of these owes something to the 
other two. The hounds of Belvoir, for instance, 
which hold the first place by common consent, 
derive two important lines of blood, those of 
Rally wood and Fallible, from Brocklesby and 
Mitzwilliam respectively, while the indebtedness 
of Milton to Belvoir will appear clearly enough 
in the following article. It is important, too, 
in considering a great pack of hounds to note 
those on which they have had a_ principal 
influence. In the case of the Fitzwilliam we 
find that the Oakley in Mr. Arkwright’s day, 
when at the height of their tame, the Atherstone 
during W. E. Oakeley’s Mastership, when the 
foundation of the present magnificent pack, with 
which Lord Huntingdon and George Whitemore 
have shown great sport this season, was laid, 
the Tynedale under Mr. Fenwick, and the Cam- 
bridgeshire during Mr. Lindsell’s successful rule 
all turned to the Milton kennels repeatedly 
for strains of blood which have since justified 
their preference. Again, | can recollect that W. A. Rouchn 
Mr. Snow’s Exmoor pack of foxhounds were, 
when I saw them, of Fitzwilliam type and blood. Besides these 
instances, we do not forget that Sir William Watkin Wynn's 
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Royal, said by some good judges to have been the handsomest 


foxhound ever bred, was of Fitzwilliam blood, and descended 


from one of those Milton lines which strain 
right back to the Osbaldeston Vurrier. It will 
generally be found, if we unravel the pedigrees 
of famous foxhounds, that success in building 
up a noteworthy pack is achieved by judicious 
use of kindred blood from distant kennels. The 
benefits which a kennel of hounds receives 
from a pack like the Fitzwilliam are often 
returned with interest, and if the packs named 
above received many invaluable strains of 
working blood from their litzwilliam alliances, 
that pack in return have obtained some of then 
old blood back again from these kennels. Mr. 
C. B. E. Wright, who had in recent years 
considerable influence on the bree ding of these 
hounds, and owes some of his success to his 
introduction of ‘Lynedale blood, brought Potent 
nto the kennels, and this hound is represented 
by Saladin and Kector and several other 
hounds notable for work and looks. Saladin 
was, perhaps, the best stallion hound I saw 
when I visited the kennels at Milton. So 
Harper, a Peterborough champion of 1598, was 
out of the Tynedale Ardent by the Atherstone 
Harper. As we unravel the various threads 
of the Fitzwilliam pedigrees we can trace the 
obligation of Milton to Belvoir, for we work 
back to the vreat Belvoir lines, to Weather 
gauge, Senator, to Rallywood, and so back to 
Copyright the great Osbaldeston Furrier, of whose blood 
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two lines are combined in many of the Fitzwilliam 
hounds. Having thus prepared the way, we may 
now go on to what I actually saw when, by the 
kindness of Mr. Fitzwilliam, and under the 
guidance of his huntsman, Walter Barnard, to 
whom the present position of the pack is greatly 
due, I spent a most interesting day on the flags 
at Milton. 

The Fitzwilliam, like every other great pack, 
has had its ups and downs, as, indeed, to take 
a leading instance, the Belvoir itself has had. 
But in the case of these great family packs, with 
their long history and the continuity of policy 
which has guided the fortunes of the kennels, we 
must not forget that they have, whatever their 
actual condition may be, the best foxhound blood. 
This is as important in the foxhound as in the 
thorough-bred. As there are winning lines of blood 
in race-horses, so there are working lines of blood 
in foxhounds. The qualities of nose, tongue and 
drive may lie latent in one of these great packs for 
a time, but we can always get back to the original 
standard if we have the right material to work 
on. ‘Thus, even if a great pack has in one respect 
or another a period of less distinction, yet when 
the right man comes we find not only the old 
virtues restored, but that the pack makes a step 
upward and is better than before. So it has 
been with the Fitzwilliam, and | doubt if the 
kennels ever held a more excellent pack of 
hounds than they do at the present time or 
were ever more valuable to hound-breeding than 
they are now. Let us take Donovan, the 
champion hound of 1g08 at Peterborough. The 
first time I saw him was when he bounded into 
the ring at Peterborough in 1g07, and I fell in 
love with him there and then. On this occasion 
he was beaten by Sampler, a hound I frankly 
confess | do not care greatly for. In 1go8 
Donovan’s turn came, and he won the coveted 
championship. I fully grant he is not quite fault- 
less, that he falls away a little over his quarters. 
But in every point of excellence—bone, feet, neck, 
shoulders, depth of girth—he is perfect, and for 
the sake of Donovan's beautiful foxbound expres- 
sion of head, so full of intelligence and character, 
he might be forgiven many more faults than 
can be found in him by the keenest critic. 
Then he is as good in his work as he is 
to look at, and, what is not less important, his 
sons and daughters are hke him in this respect. 
The other day I was hunting with a pack in 
which one of his sons is included, and a com. 
parative stranger remarked to me on a black and 
white hound doing all the work. The hound 
was Patrick, son of Donovan. ‘This great fox 
hound Donovan is a triumph for Barnard, for 
he held fast to Donovan's father, Dorset, when 
many good judges disliked the latter. I have a 
portrait of Dorset before me as | write, and I freely 
confess that he was a plain hound, but with immense 
power, very excellent legs and feet. His sons and 
daughters have his useful qualities and a beauty 
the old hound had not. But Dorset was a 
worker all his days, and has been a _ sire of 
workers and prize-winners since. But there is 
a young hound, Saladin, | like even better thar 
Donovan, and one that is equally remarkable 
for his work, and with Saladin I must include 
his half-brother lector. When Rector and 
Saladin were shown in their year of entry 
at the puppy show, Rector was placed first 
by the judges; but since that date Saladin 
(who was then recovering from distemper) has 
grown into a beautiful hound. He is a big, 
bold, resolute-looking dog, and has the further 
distinction of being a son of Sanguine, herself 
a Peterborough champion in the bitch class. 
Sanguine is to my mind exactly the type ol 
bitch we want, and as the photograper has caught 
her well, | appeal to any lover of foxhounds 
if that is not the sort he likes to see in his 
pack. ‘“ Worker” is written all over her, and 
if looks go for anything she should be as keen 
on an afternoon fox as in the first freshness 
of the morning draw. She is also full of intelli- 
ence. Sanguine is by Analyst, by Belvoir 
Watchman, and represents that blend of Belvoir 
and Fitzwilliam which has given us so many 
notable hounds. To return to the dog hounds, 
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for by these the kennel name is upheld, I have chosen 
for my typical head that of old Harper, already mentioned 
as a return gift by Atherstone to Fuzwilliam of old Milton 
strains, for Atherstone Harper strains back through Warwick- 
shire Hermit and Harper to the Milton Solomon, one of 
the great foxhounds of George Carter’s days. Solomon caught 
the eye of so fine a judge of a foxhound as the late Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, and founded for him 
the famous Warwickshire Harper line, which 
at one time rivalled in the estimation of 
Masters of Hounds the best families of Belvoir 
itsell. I draw, then, particular attention to 
this fine type of foxhound head. But I have 
by no means exhausted the notabilities of the 
kennel asset forth by these illustrations. There is 
l‘ounder, a very typical Fitzwilliam hound, 
with just that touch of savagery in his look 
that makes him and his family such demons 
onafox. His sire, Fortescue, came from the 
Grafton kennels, a pack of which I have 
already written as having ever been one of 
working hounds. Fortescue’s portrait is before 
me, and Founder has even more than his 
sire’s power and intelligence. Then there is 
Glatton, by Potent out of Glossary, her sire 
being that Belvoir Donovan who has a lasting 
name among foxhounds. Glatton is a_ beauti- 
fully-bred hound of great power and bone and 
has some excellent hounds of this season’s 
entry to his credit. Indeed, there is not one of 
the younger dog hounds whose sons and 
daughters have proved better workers. 
There are some other hounds that must be 
noted ; for example, Rockwood, a_ son of 
Potent and Rompish. This hound, from 


W. A. Kou 
his first days, showed tremendous character 
and resolution. In his first season the pack were close 
on a cub. The fox crossed a railroad guarded by stout 
posts and rails. Rockwood was leading and, being very 


keen, chested the rails and rolied head over heels back into the 
field. ‘ 1 never sawa hound so angry,” said his huntsman ; “ he 
picked himself up, gave himself plenty of room, flew the rails 
with his hackles up and went right on and killed the cub himself.” 
This combination of resolution and intelligence is just one of 
those things for which we go to Milton, and marks out this hound 
as oue to be used. 

I had not so much time to give to the bitch pack as to the 
dogs. Take, for example, Sanction and Saucebox, two beautiful 
bitches who, with their brother Satellite, are in their first season ; 
all three are of great promise in their work and are by 
Saladin, the dog I have referred to as being one that took 
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my fancy greatly. Then, too, Frantic, a daughter of Donovan and 
Gadfly (Donovan was by the Milton Gambler, one of Belvoir 
Handel’s best sons), is a bitch that gives one that impression 
of activity, pace and keenness which lend so much to the 
charm of hunting with a lady pack. Once again, in Frequence, 
a daughter of Potent (note how useful this hound has been), and 
in Gesture, by the Holderness General, we have bitches with 
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bone and quality. There is one objection I have heard brought 
against the Fitzwilliam hounds—that they are of a bad colour. 
But I should be inclined to disregard this. To breed especially for 
colour in foxhound kennels would, | am sure, be a mistake 
I allow that Belvoir tan is beautiful, but to make it an essential 
matter would be to introduce that breeding for fancy points which 
we hope never to see in foxhound kennels. Asa matter of fact, 
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those of the best working kennels I have known have disregarded 
colour, and the Fitzwilliam, Fitzhardinge and the old Puckeridg 
in Mr. Parry's day, are and were not, as regards the majority olf 
the pack, of fashionable colours. Then, if we were once to breed | 
for colour it would probably lead to still further inbreeding to 
fashionable lines of blood, which has, in the opinion of many 
people, gone as far as is safe and further, perhaps, than ts wise. 
If the Fitzwilliam, for example, lave not in the best of then 
hounds (Donovan, for example) the colours that please some 
eyes, yet they have retained the characteristic qualities of 
Fitzwilliam, the splendid head, foxhound intelligence and 
expression, and the size, scope and bone, which we may 


notice as well in young hounds like Satellite, already 
mentioned, Rubicon (by Rector), a remarkable young dog 
with bone carried mght down to his toes, and Rifler, marked 


already for his resolute work, as in 
their elders. 

There is another point of interest 
to be considered. How far have thi 
pack been affected by the country 
over which they have to work? It isa 
fact worth noting that no really first 
class pack of hounds has ever yet been 
bred in a purely grass country. he 
Belvoir, the Bro klesby and the Fitz 
william, the fountain-heads of fox 
hound blood, all hunt over varied 
countries, with plough, woodland and 
pasture intermixed. It looks as if the 
country had exercised an influence 
upon the type of the hounds. A 
rough and = varied country enable: 
a huntsman to detect weak points, 
such as lack of resolution, drive, ot 
perseverance. One of the acutest 
of our present-day huntsmen remarked 
to me some years ago, “Our big 
woods find them out very soon,’ 
Phat is, a hound which might pass 
muster on the grass would fail in a 
woodland or plough country. I have 
often thought that for rough countries 
Belvoir blood and quality 1s the best. 
The work required soon weeds out 
the weaklings. For grass countries 

Copyright Fitzwilliam, Fitzhardinge and Brock 

lesby are the kennels to which to 

have resort. It is said that an American visiting one of 
our English show-places asked the gardener how to make 
such a lawn as he saw. ‘Well, sir,” replied the man, 
‘you cuts and you rolls and you waters and you goes 
on doing so for two hundred years and there you are.” So 
with a pack of hounds. We need a family with an hereditary 
love of the chase to breed and draft and hunt a pack of 
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yperty of the country” it begins to dete- 
the chief packs of our time have been the 


IN THE 


Surut viru Wore FPlowes 
y are now in the middle of the planting season 
and, therefore, th following notes are most 
ippropriate. They concern the most beautiful 
hrubs that bear white flowers. These notes 
have been nt me by one who has studied this 
tine phase of idening deeply during the past few years. 
ny shrubs. it is almost needl to mention, create the 
ititul colour-pictures in the world tn the late spring 


ily summer, and those with white flowers may b>: likened 


driitts of snow when tl have reached thei fullest 
It is adelight to visit the |! il Ga.urdens, Kew, when the 
ilacs are enting the wind, t \lock Oranges covered ovet 
hly fragrant bloom and the Mespilus opening its buds to 
the early ummer that is soon to follow. \s my 
ndent points out, there are so many fine shrubs that are 


ny and easily grown that there may be some difficulty 
w a suitable lection, particularly if the space is limited. 
are included in this list, and these should be planted in 
ups to obtain the full effect of their form and wealth 
One of the most satisfactory of the Spiraas, and 


liest to flower, is S. arguta, a shrub that it is to be hoped will 
favour in the future than it has done in the past. If | 
ked to choose one shrub from the many that are 


je, | think S. arguta would be th most welcome. 


eldom grows more than 4ft. high and as much through, 
wming a thicket of slender, twiggy, nut-brown branches covered 


h the flowers are produced in the form 


mall buttons arranged in bunches; these clothe the entire 


of the branches in the month of April. A’ tree that 


cmates one when it ts in full bloom is the double white form 


mmon Gean, called Cerasus Avium multiplex ; it may 


grown as a standard on the lawn and also as a bush. Where 


must be considered | advise that the bush form be 


This tree is typical of a charming group 

Plum, Peach, Apple and Pear, five families of 
and shrubs without which the garden at all seasons 
uld lose much of its interest and beauty. The white form of 


Maulei is an interesting shrub that requires little space 
own in the open; the flowers, which are like those of the 
mother the sturdy branches. Che Snowball Tree is 
to every child who has rambled in the English garden in 
ily summer; but even more satisfac tory is the Japanese 


Vy Viburnum plicatum), which is more spreading in 
than the other kind, and the tlowers, resembling miniature 
Mulls, appear upon the side of the branches, generally in 
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three family packs mentioned, or those which have been 
the creations of individuals with a gift of judgment 
and patience such as 
went to form Mr. 
Austin Mackenzie's 
and Mr. Wroughton’s 
Woodland Pytchley 
pac ks and Mr. 
Charles McNeill’s 
t North 
Cotswoid bitches. 
but even these 
last are no excep- 


amous 


tions, for no one 
of the great indi 
vidual hound - breed 
ers mentioned in 
this article could 
have built up the 
packs he did had 
not the great packs 
of Belvoir, Fitz- 
william and Brock 
lesby supplied the 
materials. The fine 
packs of Lord 
Willoughby de 
broke, Mr. Macken- 
zie, Mr. Wroughton, 
Mr. McNeill, or the 
Atherstone are the 
result of judgment 
expended on the 
selection and blend- 


HIARPER. Copyright ing of famous lines 


of blood from the 
old kennels, of one (not the least famous) of which | have been 
writing. X. 


TAR DEN. 


pairs, and when fully developed it is difficult to detect the 
leaves among this flood of white bloom. ‘Then it possesses 
an autumn beauty, the leaves chinging to shades of orange, red 
and yellow. Among the most strongly-scented of shrubs are the 
Mock Oranges or Philadelphuses, and of these P. grandiflorus is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful. The fragrant flowers line the 
graceful shoots and the growth is remarkably vigorous, so much 
so that plenty of space is necessary to allow the shrub to spread. 
Unless it can have that, it would be better to choose shrubs that 
are less unruly. Severe cutting back interferes with the grace- 
fulness of the growth. Sucha variety as Gerbe de Neige is much 
dwarfer, and has the same snow-white flowers and sweet scent. 
On this Mock Orange the base of each petal has wine-coloured 
stains. The dwarf Philadelphuses make beautiful groups, and 
very little space is needed to obtain the best effect from them. 

A garden without the Lilac is unworthy of the name. It 
is the Syringt of the botanist, and of late years many beautiful 
varieties have been raised. Those who have the opportunity 
should visit the Royal Gardens, Kew, in Lilac-time, and of 
the many new, or comparatively new, varieties the most 
acceptable are Mme. Lemoine and Mme. Abel Chatenay, which 
have pure white double flowers; Mme. Casimir Perier, cream 
coloured and also double; and Marie Legray, single white. All 
these are characterised by flower-heads of great size, much 
larger than those of the ordinary varieties, and very fragrant. 
lhe Lilacs require only ordinary soil, provided it is not too rich 
with recent manuring, and the shoots should be pruned to make 
the shrubs shapely in their early development. It is only 
necessary when this has been accomplished to remove worn-out 
growths and suckers that spring up at the base. Sse 

WEEPING TREES 
rHERE is nothing in the garden capable of affording efficient shade from 
the hot rays of the sun during the summer months so pleasantly as a well- 
grown tree of weeping growth; and although this fact appears to be well 
realised, it does not seem to be generally known that there are other weeping 
trees than the Ash and Willow. Apart from its usefulness, a well-grown 
weeping tree is decidedly ornamental, but to show its good points to 
advantage it must be strictly isolated. A weeping tree placed among others 
of a normal character is quite out of plice, and those intending to plant should 
be ‘ully alive to this small but important point. Generally speaking, weeping 
trees are not so vigorous as normal specimens, but the same soil will grow 
them very well indeed. On one of the lawns in the Royal Gardens, Kew, a 
very fine weeping Holly may be seen, this being known to botanists as [lex 
Aquifolium pendula; it has the usual deep green-coloured foliage. A 
varregated Holly of pendulous characier is known as IL. A, p. tricolor, the 
leaves having a combination of three colours. The weeping Elms are 
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distinct and frequently form large specimens; the best are Ulmus montana 
pendula and (J. campestris pendula. Among the Birches are to be found the 
most graceful of ail weeping trees, those known as Betula pendula Youngii 
and B. alba pendula being exceedingly beautiful. Weeping Beeches, Thorns, 
Poplars and Plums are also obtainable, while the lovely weeping Roses have 
so often been described that anything more than mention of them is not 
needed here. 
rue Witp OLIvEs 

Among the shrubs commonly known as Wild Olives or Oleasters, and 
botanically as Elzeagnus, are several very beautiful varieties with evergreen 
foliage, and as they naturally form specimens of presentable form they are 
excellent for growing as isolated bushes on lawns, where, especially during the 
winter months, their handsome foliage attracts much attention Once 
planted they require very little in the way of culture, and though a good depth 
of well-worked loam is to their liking, they will grow very well in the poorest 
soil. Cuttings of haif-ripened shoots, taken from the plants in late summer 
and planted in perfectly-drained pots cf sandy soil, root moderately freely, 
providing the potsare plunged to their rims in cocoanut fibre refuse, and afew 
may be also rooted if planted in sandy soil in the open garden during the 
autumn months. The first-named method is, however, the best. One of the 
prettiest Wild Olives is that known under the unwieldy name of Elawagnus 
pungens Simonii aureo-variegata, a name which should not, however, prevent 
its being planted. It forms a roughly pyramid-shaped shrub, about roft. 
high, the centres of the leaves being a rich golden hue and the margins deep 
green. Grown on a lawn as at Kew this is a most attractive shrub. FE. 
pungens aurea is another partly golden-leaved variety of merit. E. macro- 
phylla is the Fon Gumi of Japan, and has silvery evergreen foliage of an 
ornamental character. It usually grows in this country about Sft. high. 
The above constitute the best of the Wild Clives which are evergreen in 
character, but where space will allow it the Silver Berry tree of North 
America (E. argentea) should also be included. This loses its foliage in 
winter, but during the summer months it is covered with attractive silvery 
leaves. hr W. HL 

THE WINTER SWEET (CHIMONANTHUS FRAGRANS), 

Shrubs which blossom in January have much to commend them, for they 

serve to impart interest to the garden when most things are in their most 


uninteresting state. Although some of these flowers are le+s showy than 
those which appear a few months later, many of them are very fragrant, and 
it is possible to detect their presence from a distance of several yards, 


Chimonanthus fragrans is a Japanese shrub of no particular interest while in 


leaf, but well worth attention in January when covered with flowers. 
Although often planted against a wall, it is perfectly hardy in the 
open ground, where it forms a bush 6ft. to Sft. high. rhe 
flowers are borne freely from almost all parts of the younger 
wood, They are pale yellow ontside and brown inside, an! deliciously 


fragrant. The variety grandiflora is preferable to the type It is 
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distinguished by means of its larger flowers, which are of a deep golden 


} 


colour. [he tvpe is increased from seeds, and the variety by grafting on to 


the type and by layers It is, however, an extremely difficult plant to get to 
form roots, and cases of its propagation by means of cuttings are extremely 
rare \ few sprays of cither plant arranged with other cut flowers are 


sullicient to scent a large room W. D. 


WILLOWS FOR BASKETS. 


LE cultivation of willows for basket-making has received a severe 


check during the last half-century. Some there are still 

old enough to remember a time when the banks of streams, waste 

marshy places and other suitable situations were widely utilised 

for the growing of this tree. English basket-making was then, 

however, a very considerable business, and beehives or skeps 
were nearly all made of straw bound with willow. Since then the 
wooden frame hive has taken the place of the straw skep, and the home 
industry of basket-making has been partially ruined by cheap imports from 
abroad ; but, still, there are places where willow-growing continues to be 
the torm ol agriculture, and an interesting account of one of them ts given ina 
recently-issued Kew Bulletin It is situate:] in Lancashire, and the willows are 
grown chiefly to satisfy a local demand. hey are used for potato hampers, 
pigeon and fowl baskets and other similar purposes, rhe originator ol 
the movement was the father of Mr. Ilugh Cowley, who still carries it on, 
Ile began with a little more than twenty-three acres, but, the results proving 
remunerative, he went on acquiring land until he and his sons hal some 500 
acres under wiliows. Other farmers followed their example, and a very 
considerable area was devoted to willow-growing, until the trade began to be 
ruined by the cheap baskets that were sent in from abroad. Even to-day, 
however, it is claimed that the willow is as remunerative as any 
other farm = crop. The method of cultivation is to form a_ willow- 
bed by thoroughly trenching and cleaning the ground, after which the 
cuttings are inserted in rows 2ft. apart and ata distance of rift. from each 
other. Sturdy plants are formed the first year, particularly if the soil is freely 
worked and kept free from weeds, which, according to the cultivator, 


are as injurious to willows as to any other plant \ full crop of 


rods from = strong-growing varieties may be expected the third veatr 
after planting. Those at Mawdesley have a wide reputation for strength 
ind durability, the reason given for this being that, unlike willows generally, 


they are grown on dry soil, as there is very little marshy or wet groun] 


in the neighbourhood. The rods are cut at the fall of the leaf. They should 
be cut close to the stool, as if numerous buds are left a vast number ol 
weakly and useless rods are sent up the next year One planting serves fora 
very long time There are plantations which have been cut for from twenty 


to thirty years, and are still vigorous, 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


SEAT OF ' m ‘ 
HOMES # THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. | 


et 









OUGHT TON is a palace in decay, no doubt, and yet it is age long gone by, is of comparatively recent occurrence in the 
open to question whether this decay is not more agree history of Boughton and its lords. We need not, because Dukes 
ible and sympathetic than might have been its main Ralph and John, in their garden making, dug up a coin of 
tenance as a great ducal residence, with the succession Vespasian, insist upon Roman occupancy for the place; but at 
of alterati ns and additions, of redecorations and the time the Domesday survey was taken it seems to have been 

furnishings registering the passing ta shion of each generation, composed ot a double manor, of which the one section was held 

ich must almost necessarily have accompanied its continued by the Abbey of St. Edmunds Bury and the other was in lay 
Ipation as a principal and favourite seat. As it is, it comes hands. This latter manor changed ownership frequently during 
upon us as something half fairy-like and uncanny. It might mediaeval times. Richard Whitenhill, in Edward IV.’s reign, 
be the home of one who has slept longer even than did Rip Van obtained licence to empark and crenellate. Under Henry VII. 
Winkle, for, if something has perished, nothing has been renewed Richard Burden, a merchant stapler of Calais, was its lord, and 
for a century and a-half. Except that Time has laid his hand his son Robert conveyed it in 1528 to Sir Edward Montagu, 
upon it, the great group of buildings is as Duke Ralph the in the possession of whose family it has ever since remained. 
Magnificent erected and furnished it, while the work of his son, Sir Edward was of the stock of Drago de Montacute, who was a 
Duke John the Planter, still gives its character to the country follower of Earl Moreton at the Conquest. From him in the 
round. Here, far better than at Chatsworth or at Badminton, at fourteenth century descended that William de Montacute who 
Wrest or at Blenheim, we can appreciate how English Dukes was the devoted friend of the young King Edward III., and rid 


ised themselve under William and under Anne, just as him of his mother’s favourite, Roger Mortimer, in 1330. The 


Hlampton Court and Kensington enable us to understand the earldom of Salisbury was conferred upon him, and it descended 
lomestic life of tl Sovereigns themselves. Yet all that to his elder son, while the second, Sir John, married a great-grand- 
trikes the eye now, though it gives such a vivid impression of an child of Edward 1. ‘Their son, obtaining by marriage the mano 


oes eee — 
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Showing the hall and other buildings of the old house. 
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f Hanging Houghton, commenced the family connection with 
Northants. His son and his son's sons continued at Houghton, 
ind to their possessions were added, in the reign of Henry VIiI., 
the manors of Hemington and Lriystuck, lying east of 
Boughton. At Brigstock they seem to have been only lessees 
f the Crown, but it was at that Manor House, which still 
retains some fifteenth century features, that Sir Edward 
Montagu was born. He was of those who understood the 
time he lived in; who felt that the opinions of his King 
had better be his opinions, however often they might change ; 
that the law might in prudent hands be a very profitable as well 
is an honourable profession; that the casting of the immense 


acreage of the church lands upon the market was an opportunity 
of adding to his fortunes, which a man of business mind should 
assuredly not let slip. So he prospered and grew rich and 
powerful, and he was near his end before he made his one little 
mistake ot policy —that of joining for a moment the losing side. 
\s a practising lawyer he made money enough to acquire 
considerable properties lying adjacent to the patrimonial acres. 
Boughton, though containing two manors, was not a parish, but 
only a section of Weekley. After he bought the lay manor ot 
Boughton from the Burdons he added that of Weekley by 


oh 
Ce: 
Ser 
F. ate, 
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purchase from the Mulshos, and other properties in Weekley, 
Warkton, Geddington, Kettering and Cranford followed. 
Then ensued the dissolution of the monasteries, and the 
ecclesiastical estates in Boughton, Weekley and other parishes 
helped to swell the prudent lawyer's acreage until it reached, in 
this part of Northamptonshire, the total of eleven manors and 
eight advowsons. Thus was begun the building up of the 
compact territory over which Duke John spread his planting. 
Before he had done, the Boughton vistas comprehended seven 
parishes and stretched out a network of avenues over a district 
measuring six miles from north to south and five from east 
to west. While Edward Mecntagu was preparing the ground for 
this future design he was also busy at Court and in his profes- 
sion. ‘The story goes that when he and some other rising and 
ambitious lawyers became Serjeants-at-Law they “kept so 
sumptuous a feast at /ly-house, for five days, the king, queen, 
and whole court honouring them with thei company, that it 
almost equalled the magnificence of a coronation dinner.” The 
thrifty man, who saved his money to buy estates, knew there 
were moments of wise profusion, and the Lord Chief Justiceship 
of the King’s Bench which came to him in 1539 was the outcome 
of such politic acts, as well as the reward of his great abilities 
and sound judgment. Of the 
presence of such qualities 
Henry VIII. was so convinced 
that he made his Chef Justice 
(who had meanwhile ex- 
changed the King’s Bench for 
the Common Pleas) one of his 
sixteen executors. This posi- 
tion brought him into undesir- 
able connection with Dudley, 
Duke of Northumberland, at 
whose instigation Montagu 
drew up Edward VI.’s will, 
settling the crown on Lady 
Jane Grey. His plea that he 
had acted under orders and 
with reluctance was not 
accepted by Queen Mary, who 
tore off his ermine and sent 
him to the Tower. He was 
not, however, severely dealt 
with. After six weeks he was 
liberated, and retired to 
Boughton, where he died in 
1556. He was buried in 
Weekley Church, and may be 
seen there, lying in effigy on 
his altar tomb, arrayed in his 
robes and with eight rings on 
his fingers. That he made 
Boughton his chief seat, and 
must therefore have done con- 
siderable building, is clear 
from the fact of his spending 
there the last three years of 
his life; but of his house 
we know little. Such por- 
tions as surround the’ Fish 
Court, which lies behind the 
great classic fronts, retain 
traces of the Henry VIII. 
dwelling. It will be seen that 
the pitch of the roofs is 
totally different from that used 
on the north front, while there 
is distinct Gothic feeling still 
lingermg about the detail of 
the gable ends. The _ hall, 
which is now a mere awk- 
ward adjunct attached to the 
bick of the post-Restoration 
buildings, though it was “ re- 
windowed" and _ redecorated, 
has the independent roofage 
characteristic of late mediaeval 
work, and retains its arched 
doorways with carved Gothic 
detail in the spandrels. The 
Audit Gallery, too, presents 
some early work, though 
scarcely earlier than the reign 
of James I. Yet its chimney- 
piece reminds one of the 
founder of the family great- 
ness by its inscriptions. Sir 
Edward had three favourite 
mottoes. That which tells 
us that “ Equity is the Rule 
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of Justice” was for official use, and finds no place on the 
domestic hearth; but the constant reminder that a single 
pleasure is often bought with many griefs was useful to the 
man who toiled to make himself and his posterity great 
and rich, and wished to despise the gay life and reckless 
extravagance of the courtiers with whom he mingled. The 
applicability of “ Mille Douleurs pour ung Plesure” is, there- 
fore, clear enough. But the other motto on the Audit 
Galery mantel-piece is rather obscure in its intent. Did 
the head of the family wish to avoid being Argus-eyed abroad 
and mole like at home in order that he might be alive to the 
defects of his three wives and seventeen children, and in a 
position to correct them, or did he apply the saying still neares 
home and wish to see the beam in his own eye rather than the 
mote in his neighbour's ? 
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Of his son, the second Sir Edward, all that need be said is 
that he was the father and grandfather of distinguished men. 
His eldest son became Lord Montagu of Boughton, while 
among the many cadets were a Bishop of Winchester, a Lord 
Treasurer who became [Earl of Manchester and ancestor to 
Dukes of that name and to Earls of Halifax, and a Master of 
Requests from whom descended Earls of Sandwich. The first 
Lord Montagu, during the preliminary disagreements between 
the Stewart Kings and their Parliaments, was apt to show popu 
But when the struggle passed from words to blows 
no Puritan, as was his 


lar leanings. 
he is found on the Royal side. He was 
daughter-in-law, who absented herself from chapel at Boughton 
and was met by the remark: “ Daughter, if you come to visit m 

I will never ask you why you come not to prayers, but if you 
come to cohabit with me, pray with me or live not with me.” He 
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if hiscounty when King Charles's commission he was one of the three peers who received Charles from the 
Scots in 1646 and took him to Holdenby House, which lies west 


vas Lord-Lieutenant: 

ft array reached him at the beginning of the war. but when he 

was setting about putting it into execution a party of Parliament of Boughton. But the King’s trial and execution and other 

irian horse pounced upon him. lle was brought before the extreme measures soon freed him from Commonwealth leanings, 
and he and his sons were active for the Restoration. He had, how- 


assertion of determined loyalty 
ever, had enough of both Parliaments and Courts, and lived his long 


of State, where his 
Bowyer, * pleasing to him 


Committee 
led to his bemg detained at the Savoy, where he died in 1644. 
Ilis son's Puritan wife seems to have influenced her husband, for 


life at Boughton. Nor was it, says 
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that his sons should engage in any Employment at Court.’ 
They, however, as young men should be, were eager to 
be in the thick of life and movement. Edward, the eldet 
one, was Master of Horse to Queen Catherine of Braganza. 
and Pepys would have us believe that he was looked upon 
with no unfavourable eye by his mistress. He was with 
hs cousin Lord Sandwich (who was in command of the fleet 
during the second Dutch War) when he was killed in an attacl 
on the enemy’s East India 


‘ 


fleet in 1665. <A far more ~~ ™ 

ambitious young man now ' 
you | oe 

stepped into his shoes as his A . 

father’s heir. If the father A ' 4: 

did not encourage his son’s ' ra 4 

advancement at Court, he af ‘al 

must, anyhow, have been pre- Po <)> 

pared to supply some of the . 44 ray) 

necessary means. Ralph ig >>. t 

Montagu can only have been eo 4 

about twenty-eight years of 8} I 

age when, in 1669, being sent , . . ; on 

on an embassy to France, 4 

“his Publick Entry in Paris is a 


was so Magnificent that it 












































has scarse ever been a” 

equalled.” — Eighteen _ noble- ~ 

men and endless gentlemen vil i 

and pages were in his train, "hee 

and all the coaches and > Wah “ 
chariots were “as costly as Pel 

Art and Workmen could con- =3 se) 
trive.”” Here were doings far sleet) 8 \ 
larger than  consorted with » me | 
the purse of the heir of kel 
even large country estates, ‘ ’ 
and he saw that the road to a. AD . 
advancement at Charles II.’s me 

Court lay through the favours ‘ wa ee ida b 2 \ 
of the fair. “Peu dan- PD pe 
gereux pour sa figure, mais 1 aw lel i 
fort a craindre par son assi- ~ 6) 

° : ; | , ’ 
duité, par l'addresse de son ‘ ¢ ‘ \ 
esprit and par d’autres talens”’ i y . 
is de Grammont’s description “ALES le 
of him, and no doubt this . dad \ 
young bachelor used his yr > Ne fe ; 
‘*talents’’ to obtain both the Wed : aA 
Embassy and the means to eT. 
conduct it sumptuously. Still, 
it was better and safer to 
establish himself in life, and 
he looked around for the best 
match. Lady Elizabeth . 

Wriothesley, co-heiress of the 

fifth and last Earl of South- 

ampton, had married Joceline 

Percy, twelfth and last Earl 

of Northumberland, and was 

mother to his only daughter 

and sole heiress. With her 

own fortune and her jointure 

she was reputed to have an 

income of £6,000 a year. 

Moreover, she was a woman 

with an eye to business, for 

when, after two child mar- 

riages, Elizabeth Percy was 

again a widow at the age of 

sixteen, her mother would not 

encourage the Duke of Somer- 

set as a suitor for the hand 

of the heiress of the great 

inheritance until she had stipu- 

lated terms very favourable to ; 
herself. At that time, how- 

ever, she had been for ten 

years Ralph Montagu’s wife, 

they having been married, in 

1672, when his father settled 

{2,000 a year on him and = SePyrient 

his wife her whole fortune 

for his life. But if his relations with the opposite sex 
brought him pecuniary advantage, they also inflicted political 
disappointment. He was again Ambassador at Paris’ in 


1676, when, with Charles I1.’s full approval, he abstracted 
from a convent and brought to the Embassy a daughter 
of the famous Barbara Duchess of Cleveland. Although 
later favourites had ere this been interposed between the 
had some _ intluence 
Determined to ruin 


King and the Duchess, she still 


and knew how to make use of it. 
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Montagu, she wrote to Charles her own account of certain 
conversations which had passed between the Ambassador and 
herself in the days of their mutual friendship. If her report is 
correct, Montagu’s reputation as a prudent diplomatist and wary 
word fencer with women falls to the ground. She writes: “ He 
has several times told me that in his heart he despised you and your 
brother, and that for his part he wished with all his heart that the 
parliament would send you boih to travel, for you were a dull 
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governable fool and the Duke a dull wilful fool. So that it were yet 
better to have you than him, but that you always chose a greatet 
beast than yourself to govern you.” Rumours of what was passing 
reached Montagu in Paris and he hurried back to try and cleat 
his character. He found himself already superseded, and having 
failed in his efforts to buy a Secretaryship of State or to get back 
into favour by intrigues with France, he went into opposition 
and took a leading part in the Commons’ impeachment of Danby 
As he had made a mess of his plan of being the * greater beast 
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to the Royal Society, geometry professor at Gresham College, 
ind largely engaged in the rebuilding of London after the Great 
lire, d ning the first Bedlam and the first Montagu House, 
John Evelyn visited in 1673 and again in 1683 and found 
built in the French pavilion way, with ceilings painted by Verrio. 
Whether he bad also to do with the building at Boughton, o1 
whether this was done by the Frenchmen who rebuilt Montagu 
tlouse alter the 1686 fire we cannot tell, forthe name of no known 


irchitect can be directly traced as re ponsible. Of the second 
Montagu tlouse we hear that it also was built “in the French 
manner,’ and that **here Monsieur /a Fausse and Mr. Rousseau and 
Baptist have expressed Excellence of their Art. The Architecture 


was conducted by Monsieur Pouget."’ The house was purchased 
in 1753 by the Government for the British Museum, and stood 
till the middle of the nineteenth century. Large as were 
his views at Boughton, Montagu had not the courage to go 
beyond additions. Boughton is on the edge of the Rockingham 


Forest district in a land of pleasant but not great undulations. 
Che little river Ise, on its way to join the Nene, meanders 
through the low-lying meads and the house is close to it, with the 
ground rising all around. It is a site beloved of early builders 
and one where the comparatively modest home of the Chief 
Justice looked well. But Duke Ralph’s Little Versailles 
vould have been better on a plateau whence it could dominate its 
parterres and canals, its groves and its plantations. He, 
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uowever, kept to the old site, and even incorporated a_ large 
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have already seen. He set 
Verrio to paint a new coved ceiling in the old hall with a 
mighty fresco of Aurora accompanied by most of the Olympian 


part of the old house, as w 


gods and goddesses. The walls in their present decay 
still retain part of the elaborate plaster-work with whic h 
they were at the same time decorated. The mass of his new 
building he set in front of the old ones, making two principal 
elevations, one facing north and the other west. To the east alsoa 
great wing was thrown out, beyond and at right angles to it 
were erected the dignified stables whose great central pedimented 
archway and domed roof are essentially French, though the rest 
of the building, with its Charles I1. casements, has a more native 
character. ‘The main, or north front, consists of a centre whose 
lower storey has an open arcade, and of large wings, whose French 
character has earned them the French name of pavilions which 
Evelyn had found characteristic of the London house. The 
whole lower storey is rusticated and supports pilasters rising 
between the windows up to the entablature, with its ample 
cornice, above which is a Mansard roof of excellent old thick 
slates, broken by a row of pedimented dormer windows. This 
building appears at one end of the west front to the width of seven 
windows, beyond which a lower building, with roof Hidden by a 
balustraded parapet, stretches its great length, and is probably 
the outside wall of the older house refronted. Next week it is 
proposed to take readers of these pages inside the new buildings 
and notice the character and contents of the suites of rooms 
which were got ready and furnished for William II1.’s visit in 
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1694, and which have been little touched since. Something also 
must be said of the work of Duke John the Planter, and the 
descent of the Montagu estates traced, on two occasions, through 
the female line. I. 


AN OLD ENTENTE ; 
CORDA LE. 


és ND there shall be no more time” came into mv head 

the other day, in a dim, curious, half-comprehensive 

way as I stood under anold lime avenue. This avenue 
has stood for many centuries in a far-famed garden, the greater 
part of which was laid out by the poet Shenstone, and a most 
brilliant company have passed 
under itsshadows. Lord Boling- 
broke’s half-sister, the cele- 
brated Lady Luxborough, held 
her Court here, a Court of all 
the literary and great men of 
her time. Great statesmen, 
brilliant beauties, all have 
looked up at those old trees, 
all have received a_ friendly 
welcome under their wide- 
stretching boughs. Standing 
in their midst the other day 
those undefinable words ** And 
there shall be no more time” 
seemed to me to become more 
definable. Some underwood 
had been cleared, and _ the > 
owner of to-day had been 
clearing the trunks, and there 
as if they had been just 
freshiy cut, stood the letters 
“H.B.P.. LBP. and HB. 
Knight 1798.” A whole flood 
of memories, of old-world tales, 
came before the writer of this 
little paper as she stood 
there looking at the three 
signatures. 

“«L.B.P.,” Lucy Berkeley 
Portman (mother of Charlotte 
who married the fifth Earl 
Poulett), was the beautiful 
young wife of the “ H.B.P.,” 
Henry berkeley Vortman of 
Bryanston. She was the 
daughter of Lord Dormer of 
Grove Park, hard by, ard 
sister to the other beauty and 
toast of the whole county, 
Frances Knight, the mistress 
of this old home with its fair 
garden and_ wide - spreading 
park. Henry Knight was the 
younger brother of Robert, the 
owner of this home, and a de- 
scendant of the great Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The names were cut 
morethan 110 years ago, and are 
as clear and deep as if they had 
just been chiselled. ‘The writer, 
as she stood there in the avenue 
at the head of the dingle leading 
to a hermitage about which 
Shenstone and Somerville and 
other poets have written, felt as 
if Time had dropped its anchor 
deep down in that sweet deep 
glade, and she was listening to 
tales that one of the past gene- 
ration had told her. This 
beautiful girl, the “ L.B.P.,” 
had been told in her childhood 
she would be engaged to a 
brave young lover whose house 
would be burned and he 
drowned both in the same day. 
This prophecy, | daresay often 
laughed at by the three gay 
young sisters at Grove Park, 
literally came true, for our 
«L.B.P.,” Lucy Berkeley 
Portman, was engaged to the 
owner of Cowdray, whose sad 
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death has long since passed Copyright 
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into history. Standing on the table before me is an old oak box, 
quite simple, quite small—it is only 3}in. high and 34in. square 

it has no lock, but a small, thin iron hook and loop. It has deep 
notches cut in the centre of each side where string has been 
tied, and it has the remains of red sealing-wax upon it. On 
the front side in a bold large hand is: 


Lt Col: Knight 
Srst Reet 
(srosvenor St 
London 
It was the box used (1 suppose in the davs when the initials 
were cut in the avenue) by that same Henry Raleigh Knight 


for gold to be sent up to the Knights’ London house in 
Grosvenor Square. In that age there were, of course, no paper 
money, no cheques, no railways, and so gold was sent in this 
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‘ { r private coach Many a highwa 

t easil uve ide a large fortune by capturin 

f jozel t these boxes. And, perhaps, the way woul 

i n ¢ inful (it was certainly, with all it 

Lo omore pen fashion than the trickery of — the 
ev-lendet t! wn mpanie and the ceaseless brid 

f to-day. In 1798, the French Revolution, which had 

en so long in preparation, must have been already in_ its 

fearful swing of atrocities, so these name must have been 

enyraved a few years after a very event'tul cruise to lrance 

which the Portmans and the Kniczhts took once tovether. 
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Robert Knight was a most advanced Liberal of those davs: 
he was a Member for Rye, and generally formed one of the 
celebrated groups who held their secret Parliament in a boat 
off the coast; and very wisely, too, for old Neptune, unlike 
stone walls, is the only person | known to 


suppose have no 


ears. And certainly “no ears” then was the only way of es: ape 
ome of those advanced thinkers had from what might very 
possibly have been short shrift. Be this as it may, all we of this 


reneration know is that certain curious meetings were held, that 
many papers deemed treasonable had secure hiding-places in 
these old houses, and that many a most dangerous ( orresponden e 


passed from the land over the sea, to some of out compatriots who 
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cial and p litical world here. The 
relations of these busy politicians were not treated 
th the confidence Father Neptune was, for once it came about 
their husbands went over in a small 
vacht of that day to France. Just before they started a French 
lady’s-maid had been enzaged to wait on them; neither Mrs. 
Knight nor Mrs. Portman had seen her till the day they sailed; 
and the more timid, was frightened at her 
‘She seems as if would kill me rather than 
** Nonsense,” the 
‘‘she is here to wait on us, and I will see 
But as they landed, what 
was the astonishment of these sisters 
whenalady,herservant’s dress discarded, 
and looking as proud as_ themselves, 
appeared before them, and in a very 
magnificent manner said: “ Ladies, you 
think yourselves very well born, and 
so you are; but I—I am of far higher 
birth even than you. It is of the 
greatest importance to my country that 
I return, and so I| travelled in this way, 
as | could not in any other. If you 
knew, ladies, who had waited on you, 
you would be filled with astonishment.” 
And with a wonderful royal kind of 
curtsy she bade them farewell. To 
the day of their deaths, they never 
found out who this lady in disguise was. 
When the Revolution in all its fury 
broke upon the land, they often 
shuddered and wondered what par( 
this strange spy was taking in it. 

The entente cordiale with our sister 
country is not a thing of yesterday. 
The owners of that sweet lime avenue 
had always traditiona! friendships 
there; two very delicate, very rare old 
Sévres china cups and saucers, which 
are highly prized by their owners now, 
belonged to the beautiful Queen of 
France, Marie Antoinette. On another 
shelf is a larger, and not so delicately 
made, cup; but it is of old Sévres also, 
and in the front is the Knight crest 
painted in a_ brilliant pink colour. It 
came years after the Revolution had 
ceased, with an anonymous French 
letter, saying the giver did not wish 
name to be known, but the gift 
was made as a slight acknowledyment 
of a deep debt of gratitude for kindness 
shown when he (the giver) was an 
émigré in England. How the crest was 
obtained or who the giver was will 
always remain a secret. Then, alter 
the passing of Revolution, when 
the first Empire broke with its quick, 
sudden flash upon the French country, 


vere very high in the 
wives and 


at these two sisters with 





l‘rances, the younger 


expression she 


vait on me,” she said one evening. said 
imperious * L.B.P.” ; 


that she does.” 


his 


the 


the owners of this old Warwickshire 
home still kept up their connection. 
Talleyrand and all the great French 
politicians still met in the English 
home, and in like manner the 


Eemperor’s carriages 


the English family 


were placed at 
s disposal whenever 


they entered upon French land. !t is 
pleasant to know that to the very last, 
when that brilliant, meteor sort ot 
imperial star was vanishing from the 
land, descendants of these “L. and 
H.B.P. and H.K.” were staying in 
Paris. The Emperor Napoleon, who 


was the truest and most grateful friend 
England ever had, called on them as 
soon as he heard of their arrival and, 


Cc..." history repeating itself, again sent a 

Royal carriage every day to their 

hotel for their use. They were among the most honoured 
guests at all the Imperial festivities, and indeed the 


very last ball at the Tuileries was opened by the younger 
descendant at the desire of the Empress. A_ curious 
little incident occurred in the ballroom that night. Those 
behind the scenes knew that a great anxiety was telt in high 
quarters ; none perhaps really realised how great was the cause 
for it. The Emperor and the Empress were a little late in 
appearing ; the guests had all assembled, when suddenly a wax 
candle fell from one of the stands. 

“Ah! how unlucky!” cried the people near. The candle 
was picked up and replaced ; when down fell another. 
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“Ah, it 
bystanders again. 


terrible! What does it mean?” cried the 
“It is some misfortune.” 

It was hardly put back before the Emperor and the Empress 
entered the ballroom. It was a slight enough event; but when 
one is standing on the edge of a precipice nothing seems slight. 
That was the last night the Emperor Napoleon ever spent in the 
Tuileries: the next morning he started early on his fatal way 
to Sédan. f ' 


And so an endless procession passes by, a procession of 
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A REST 


T this season of the year there is, on the part of breeders 
of livestock, a tendency to look about and forecast, as 
far as possible, the course of events during the coming 


season. Last year, though it could not be described 


as a bad one for shorthorn cattle, did not bring 
forth any of those striking events which have from time 
to time varied the otherwise quiet history of the breed. 


The amount produced at sales was, as regards the average fon 
each animal, slightly smaller than the sum realised in 
and the question is, how far that lost ground is recoverable. 
We say lost ground, but, as a matter of fact, no herd of the 


1QO7, 


first rank was brought to the hammer, so that there is 
no reason for taking a_ pessimistic view of the year's 
doings. ‘The main question at the moment is how fat 
the Argentine farmers will continue to be customers of our 


breeders. Kecent sales in Argentina show that the cattle there 
are fetching a 

higher price than 

at one time seemed 

possible, as much 

as 500 guirmeas a; j 
having been given 
for a shorthorn 
not long ago. Still, 
there little 
reason believe 
that the farmers 
there will, for 
long time, be able 
to rear animals fit 


1s 


to 


a 


to compete with 

those of Great 

britain. It is 

true that they 

have an excellent 

climate, and 

there is no lack 

of skill among 

them; but the 

very fertility of ; 
the Argentine an 
and the wide : 


scope there 15s 
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great beauties, of highwaymen, of smugglers, of exalted peoples 
in all ranks, and the seasons come and go, and the lime avenue 
sheds its leaves and blossoms again in its sweet glory, and lo! a 


light is struck, some old letters traced on a tree stand out and 
defy the Present, and call up the Past, and Time flitters and 
disappears, for surely, as the wise men say, “ Eternity is already 
with us; we are living in its infancy ’—-a chord is touched 


within us, the Past is Present. 


into oblivion. 


Time, like a dream, vanishes 


OUTLOOK FOR SHORTHORNS. 
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od 


WAITING FOR HAY. 


for agricultural enterprise prevent that individual attention 
being given which is necessary to the raising of the 
very best beasts. The breeding of pedigree cattle is not an 


industry that falls naturally into the course of agriculture in a 
new country where the land still retains something of its virgin 
character. It belongs more to land where 
been on a settled basis fcr centuries, and the 
constructed with a view to giving to the most 
the closest personal attention possible. 


has 
homesteads are 
valuable animals 
At any rate, the function 
of Great Lritain at present is to supply foreign countries and out 
Colonies with a type of animal superior to that which they would 
breed themselves. At home there is very little danger at present 
of the shorthorn going out of favour. We may grant with the 
utmost willingness that the Jersey yields richer milk and is a bette 
butter cow than the shorthorn; but then butter-making has not 


a husbandry 


yet become an important part of the British farmer’s work, not 
is it hkely to do 
sO, since, as we 
write, the  fore- 
cast is that 
during the course 
of the present 
season this coun- 
try will be glutted 
with butter from 
abroad. As a 
consequence, the 


prices of Danish 
have already 
begun to fall, 
and will probably 
come down yet 
lower. This, 
however, is ca 
culated to lead 
us away from 
our main topic, 
Interesting as 
the discussion 
of the butter 
- 7 question may 
be; all that we 
need to say 











FROM A FAMOUS HERD. 


ut it just now its that the production of milk is still, 


were the British farmer is concerned, more important than the 
iking of butter, and the shorthorn, as far as we can 
ee, is always likely to hold its place as the best animal 
ior commercial n k produ 
Lion, It might be otherwise * 
f the British public understood y j 


that a very bigh quality of milk 
is worth more money than that 
of a moderate quality ; but in 
point of fact all mulk that 
comes up to the very moderate 
tandard = of the board of 
\ericulture sells for the same 
price, except in the few rare 
ies of individuals and institu 
iol Who are willing to pay 
i litte more for the extra 
quality of Jersey milk. Lhe 
produce of the average short 
horn easily meets the require- 
ments of the Board of Agri 


culture; that is to say, it ts 
good milk, and Is Vie lded 
in quantities beyond the 


power of the average Jer ey 
to produce. For this reason, 
if for no other, a British 
dairy - farmer would probably 


prefer this breed. It gives 

him quantity, ind quantity means money. An old 
objection was that the practical dairy - worker was accus- 
tomed to avoid the pedigree shorthorn, as he had a belief 
umounting to a prejudice that any animal that was 
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carefully and purely bred was bound 
to lack constitution and robustness 


generally. This prejudice, how- 
ever, is gradually disappearing. 
Some time ago a society was 


formed for promoting the interests of 
the dairy shorthorn, and good results 
in this way have alr ady becn achieved. 
The ordinary dairy-farmer has come to 
see that it is a remunerative business 
for him to use pedigree animals only. 
Asa rule, they can be depended upon 
much more than cross-breds and, what 
is of equal importance, are much 
more likely to be good milk producers, 
as it is beyond question that dairy 
qualities are transmissible from dams 
to their calves, especially if pains 
are taken to see that as far as pos 
sible all the ancestors of the animal 
have been of a good milking type. 
No doubt this ts very dificult when one 
comes to consider prize-winning short- 
horns, because in the majority of cases 
the awards used to be allotted solely on 
inspection, and for a time a standard of 
points prevailed that took no account of 
milking characteristics, It was an aberration from that steady 
principle of breeding which may be described as making points 
depend upon utility. The udder and milk veins of a dairy cow 
are most important when considered in regard to her usefulness 
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in the herd, and, therefore, should have the utmost considera- 
tion in the show-yard. This is universally admitted to-day ; 
but within a comparatively recent period the enunciation 
of such an obvious truth would have been almost regarded as 
heresy. Another matter of experience is 
that a first-rate dairy herd cannot be 
bought; it must be made, even when 
the purchaser is lucky enough or has 
the good judgment to buy at sight first- 
rate milkers. No de pe ndence ts to be 
placed on calves if the parents are bought 
“in the market and withouta pedigree; but 
by breeding only from good milkers it is 
possible to build up a great and profit- 
able herd, especially if, during the 
process, pains are taken to weigh ot 
measure the milk day by day, and also to 
take note of the expens of feeding. ‘These 
are matters still left very much to 
chance, as if the traditions governing 
them had survived from a time when the 
breeding of animals was regarded as 
more or less a matter of luck. The effect 
of scientific study in recent years has 
been to eliminate, or at any rate toreduce 
to their lowest proportion, the elements 
of chance that once were supposed to 
dominate the whole sphere of breeding 
and feeding. As a matter of fact, the 
most extraordinary results, in the past as 
to-day, could have been accounted for 


of the facts. But it was this knowledge 


by anyone who had suffi: ient knowledge 
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which was absent, and the scientific farmer of to-day is always 
trying to increase it. The desire for first-rate animals is 
spreading more and more through every rank of farmers, 
hence the field for the breeder of pedigree stock is an 


expanding one. He has a home demand of considerable 
dimensions, a great Colonial demand and a demand from foreign 
countries. Thus it is very probable that, at the sales 
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which are advertised to take place this year, some prices will 
be realised which will compare not unfavourably with those 
obtained during the palmy days of the shorthorn. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


VERY re-issue of “ Pride and . Prejudice” and _ its 
companions is regarded as a hopeful sign by the lover 
of true literature, and therefore a hearty welcome will 
be extended to the edition of Jane Austen’s Works 
which Messrs. Chatto and Windus have just brought 

out. These tales furnish an example of quiet and unobtrusive 
genius for which there is scarcely a parallel. It is interesting to 
speculate how they will meet the re- 

quirements of the reading public of 
\o-day. They difler so extremely from 
the nove's most in request. Taste in 
literature is like taste in every other 


art. Those in whom it is new and 
crude are inevitably captured by what 
is staring and flamboyant. Authors 


who have not Jane Austen's wit, under- 
standing and knowledge of humanity 
resort to very different methods of 
arresting the attention. I was reading 
the other day a typical popular novel 


of the hour. It comes from a Mr. 
Wel-ster, and is called “ The Whisper- 
ing Man.” The cleverness of it is 


indisputable. Its central incident is a 
murder, and the plot depends on fixing 
the guilt. The skill of the writer is 
shown ly the manner in which he 
rouses alternately the suspicion of the 
reader and excites his sympathy for 
several people, each of whom appears 
to be in turn certain of conviction by 
evidence that leaves only the smallest 
loophole for escape. At the end 
comes the surprise of discovering 
the real culprit in an unexpected 
quarter. Now, 1 do not cite this story 
in order to condemn utterly bim who 
wrote and those who read it. The nar- 
rative kept my attention from start to 
finish, and the author deserves credit for avoiding what is 
prurient or similarly objectionable. He has only produced a most 
ingenious puzzle, the solution of which was the more breathlessly 
awaited because he had art enough to create the illusion that 
issues of love and death depended on it. That is his 
credit account; the debit is that after being hurriedly skimmed 
through in the course of a railway journey the story became 
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as a squeezed lemon. There is nothing duller than a puzzle 
of which the answer is known. To look at the book again 
and at leisure is to recognise only too acutely that the 
situations are forced, the characters roughly and sketchily 
outlined. Through the payes telephone bells are continuously 
ringing and motor-cars running, but life is painted only as 
to its externals. How many thousands of similar novels have 
been published since the passing of 
Mr. Forster’s Education Act! Not all 
have been of the detective type. Novels 
of strange mystery, of impossible 
adventures by land and sea, of mere 
crude, downright sensation, of the 
supernatural, of the occult belong to 
the same race. The pessimist may 
very well ask how persons who have 
been nourished on this mental pabulum 
are going to enjoy Jane Austen. You 
might as well expect those who are 
content with the monstrosities of a 
modern furniture shop to enjoy the 
“two inches of ivory” on which 
apparently faint but exquisite work 1s 
done. but this view is too despondent. 
As far as literature is concerned, this 
generation is in its childhood, and even 
as the child eventually comes to want 
more wit than that of the clown and 
the harlequin, so those who have 
imbibed a new taste for reading, or, 
at least, a saving remnant out of the 
many, will grow more fastidious in 
their tastes, more appreciative of what 
is fine and delicate. To them, especi 
ally to the youngest of them, Jane 
Austen will come as a_ revelation. 
At a first glance she appears to be 
a writer of slender equipment. She has not ranged land and sea 
for experience, but has practically been confined to a simple 
English shire. Even there her experience has been limited 
mostly to the class of smaller county gentry. She has not even 
the power to shock us with violent social contrasts, since het 
experience has not extended to the slums; and, at any rate, she 
is too witty and clever to make her appeal through pathos and 
sentiment. Not very poetic, not anything like so observant of 
outdoor life as was, for instance, George Eliot, not capable, as it 
would appear, of creating dramatic and passionate scenes similar to 
those produced by Charlotte Bronté in ** Jane keyre,” she might be 
thought wanting in all that makes for success. Yet she holds an 
unrivalled sway over those who yield to her influence, and 
Tennyson was not so very wrong when he ranked her next to 
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A “ROYAL” CHAMPION. 


Shakespeare himself. Hers is a very modest output compared 
with that of the modern novelist who, during his vogue, reckons to 
publish on an average one novel every six months. But even 
in the brief period of activity a devel pment is to be noted. 
Her first novel, “Pride and Prejudice,” is still the chief 
favourite with many, and though composed in early youth, it 
is a story that we like better as we grow older. Yet it shows 








no premature wisdom, and is far removed from the affectation 
of melancholy and weariness of the world that is a favourite 
pose of young writers. The sunlight of high youth shines on 
every page. Since Fielding’s time no writer has shown so fine 
a sense of humour, and, indeed, her genius might almost be 
called the feminine of his Both writers had the same pertect 
understanding and power of depicting the English gentry of thei 
time. He ts not so delicate in his apprehension, and is broadet 
and coarser in his methods. Behind him is a masculine and 


varied experience of life that has left a certain cynicism in tts 
watching with 
keen and clever eyes those who take part in it, and delineating 
No other woman 
novelist has displayed a sense of humour equal to that 
of Miss Austen. Some, perhaps, would make an exception 


Wake, Both stand “outside the proce SSion, ' 


them with equal faithfulness and vivacity. 


in favour of George Eliot, and quote the inimitable sayings 
t Mrs. Poyser to make their contention good. but a little 
reflection will show that Ge rege [liot depended more on her wit 
than on her sense of humour. No one could more cleverly 
condense the wisdom of a lifetime into the epigram of a 
moment, and what delights us most about Mrs. Povser is the 
homely torce of t ! 
outcome of her practical understanding. lo all this Jane 
\usten added a sen of absurdity, fun and merriment that is 
more frequently found in men than in women, and that will 
tand comparison with the same faculty in the author of “ Tom 


Jones. lf Henry Fielding had possessed a sister of gifts equ al 


lanvuage in which she crystallises the 


to His Own, but as innocent of mind as his own Sophia, we 
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can easily imagine that she would have been like Jane Austen. 
Her sense of humour is most apparent in “ Pride and Prejudice” ; 
in * Persuasion” there is greater maturity of power, a finer plot, 
a clearer insight, a more masterly analysis of human nature ; but 
the love of fun is kept in subjection. This may possibly have 
been because the work was accomplished at a time when the 
disease which was to prove fatal was already making its effects felt. 
Those who have influence over the young would do well to try 
and persuade them of that greater and more enduring pleasure 
that is to be obtained from reading novels of the class 
that Miss Austen wrote. The most thrilling sensational 
narrative is only an amusement for the moment. It leaves 
as little behind it as a game of chess, unless we reckon 
the evil that it does, because the effect of the more 
pernicious of these publications is to raise up in_ the 
unmatured mind false and misleading visions of romance. 
But no one could read ‘ Persuasion,” for example, without 
feeling that his sympathy with humanity was enlarged, his under- 
standing clarified and his tolerance with the weak and erring 
increased, while at no theatre could there be a representation 
more beautifully accurate than that imaginative one which the 
author calls up before the mind of the reader. We see in Miss 
Austen's books life presented with that divine moderation 
which is the hall-mark of great writing. Those are weaklings 
who resort to the colossal in order to command attention, who 
indulge in exaggeration and other emphasis to secure it, and who 
have not the ability to paint the details of life truthfully without 
being dull, Er. 


LITERATURE. 


OUR TIGIWAYS 


ANoad Preservation and Dust 7) nition, by W. Pierson Judson. (Cunstable 
and Co.) 


Hi. attention of the public, particularly that larse section which is 


interested in motor-cars, cannot be too fr q rently directed to the 
important national suljject of the improvement and preservation 
of our roads, and Mr. Judson deserves well of his generation in 
publishing this excellent work, To road engineers it is of great 
moment, because in a concise form the author sets forth 


particulars of experiments carried out not only in the United States, but also 


throughout Europe, points out the successes and faiiures, and reduces the 
cost of the various experiments to a price per superficial yard. For 
purposes of comparison this information is most valuable; at the same 
time, it must be conceded that English engineers have litle to learn from 
American or Continental practice Mr. Judson opens by referring to ** Road 
Dust, its Control and Prevention,” and in this connection he sets out the 
‘isadvantages of the use of such friable material as limestone, which pulverises 
under the pneumatic tires of motor-cars, resulting in impalpable dust when dry, 
and when wet is most slippery and dangerous for rubber-tired wheels. Every 


motorist who has travelled such counties as Wilts an | Derbyshire knows how true 
this assertion is. The use of such material in England, however, is becoming 
less and beautifully smaller each year. In one of the Home Counties in 1903, 
50,000 tons of limestune were used, whereas in 1908 this had fallen to 2,000 
tons, most of the latter quantity being used for foundation purposes only. 
Neither members of road authorities nor their technical advisers need to be 
informed that such materials as limestone and flints are unsuitable for the 
maintenance of roads supporting any considerabe amount of mechanic illy- 
propelled tr fiic Phe author refers to the d»mage caused to the surfaces by 
motor-car trate and quotes various authorities in many countries. The evidence 
ofallis similar, He quotes from areport by Mr. Logan W. Page, Director of the 
U.S. Otfice of Public Roads, in which he says: ‘* But the action of rubber-tired 
motor-cars moving at high speed soon strips the macadam road of all fine 


material, the result being that the road soon disintegrates.” Again, a quotation 


s given from a speech made by the Chairman of the Massachusetts Higiiway 
Commission, who said in 1907: **We have a new problem within the last 
six months, which is that of the destruction of the stone road by 
the automobile. Pie surface is denuded, the fine stone thrown off, and our 
Commission is struggling with the problem in the hope of finding some 
method to stop the ravelling, and also to prevent the tremendous dust which 
follows the motor-car.” Readers in Great Britain will conclude that the 
problem referred to in the foregoing was somewhat belated in making its 
appearance in Massachusetts. Identical information relating to English 
roads was laid before the Royal Commission on Motor-cars which sat in 
London in 1905. In his opening remarks in dealing with experimental 
work, Mr. Judson refers to English practice ; and it is significant that running 
ul through the volume the premier place is reserved for the Old Country. 
With great magnanimity, but hardly with justice t 


» his own country man 
(Mr. Warren), he refers to a method of roa! maintenance devised in 1906 by 
an English engineer, Mr. Arthur Gladwell of Eton. As a matter of fact, this 
so-cilled ** Gladwell” system was put forward as long ago as 1534 by a 
Mr. John Henry Cassel, a full specification an.j diagram being then registered. 
In 1884 one Leopold Stiebel registered a somewhat similar method 
and design, and in 1892 the American referred to (a Mr. P. J. Warren) 
prepared full drawings, sections and specifications showing a road 
of which the so-called ‘*Giadwell” system is almost an exact 
copy Mr. Judson refers at length to the tarring experiments carried 
out under the auspices of the Roads Improvement Association, the Royal 
Automobile Club and the County Surveyors’ Society upon the main roads of 
Middlesex and Berkshire; and devotes several pazes to illustrations of the 
machines taking part in the competitions. Cunsiderable space is also devoted 
to recording the result of experiments made with suc’) chemicals as calcium 


chloride, akonia, Westrumite, etc., mixed with water and applied by an 
ordinary water-cart. Reference is made to the many kinds of oil and 
oil emulsions which are so largely used in the United States and Australia, 
and in certain dry climates are fairly successful. To the British 
roal engineer responsible for main roads in the United Kingdom sup- 
porting traction-engine and heavy motor traffic, Mr. Judson’s California 
viled roads, composed of ** tamped ” sand and oil, would sc rcely appeal. 
Such a road in this climate, even without much traffic, would be too terrible 
to contemplate. The concluding and by far the most interesting and 
instructive part of the volume is taken up by references to the use of tar and 
tarred macadam, the author being of opinion that such materials give the 
best results and are of the greatest permanent value. Excellent illustrations 
are presented of the many machines used in the application of tar to the surface 
and also in the manufacture of tarred macadam, but even in these the author 
has to fall back upon English practice for most of his information. Since the 
publication of the work, the Paris International Road Congress has been 
held, and it is a significant fact that the conclusions unanimously arrived at 
by the Congress are identical with those set out in this publication, Tne 
book will be found a very valuable addition to the library of every road 
engineer, and will not fail to interest and assist members of county and other 
authorities in more easily appreciating the relative values of different methods 
of treatment, and will enable them to satisfactorily criticise the expenditure 
which they are, from time to time, called upon to sanction. 

: H. P. Maybury. 

LITERARY NOTES 
4A e . 
Design in Lace-making. 

Old Lace: A Handbook for Collecters, by M. Jourdain (B. T. Batsford), 
is yet another added to the rapidly-growing library of works on lace and 
needlework issued quite recently. he author, indeed, in the preface is 
almost apologetic for the book; but no apology is needed—it fills a gap 
hitherto existent, and both from the historical and practical points of view 
it will be much appreciated. It is, naturally, not such a full history as Mrs. 
Palliser’s large ‘* History of Lace,” nor such a sumptuous volume as Mrs. 
Hungerford Pollen’s ** Seven Centuries of Lace”; but among cheap books it 
is facile princeps, and written by one who shows a thorough acquaintance with the 
scholarship of the subject. Previously there has not been much attempt to 
deal with the origin of lace designs, nor the influence of one country upon 
the lace of another; thus, while the earliest French work was necessarily 
under Italian influence, the French taste soon asserted itself, and the 
indebtedness to France of many European industries for the fashion of their 
ornament is again emphasised in the fabric before us during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, M. Jourdain goes into the interesting question of 
the early pattern-books, and has evidently selected the illustrations to show the 
distinctive design of the varieties of lace; otherwise for the collector a 
smaller portion reproduced would have been more valuable to show the 
workmanship on a larger scale. The illustrations (163 in number) are many 
of them of great interest, and some of the pieces reproduced from private 
collections are here shown to the public for the first time, notably an 
uncommon border of Milanese, a magnificent flounce of Argentan, ‘some 
pieces of Brussels and curious specimens of English needlepoint. <A 
separate index of the plates shoyld have been given and the ownership of 
each specimen added; alsothe main index might have been fuller, for a book 
of this kind is wanted as a reference book. The collector will find much 
practical help, and so far as present-day knowledge goes every care has been 
taken to be correct, authorities are freely given, and there does not appear to 
be a single misprint throughout the book. 

Our Native Moths. 

The second volume of Mr. Ricnard South’s 7he Aloths of the Brizish 

/s'es (Warne) arouses the same mixed emotiois as were awakened by its 


predecessor It is a book to delight in—and to weep over. The illustrations 
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s not faultless, 
erring generaily on the side of lightness; while, as formerly, some old and 


, 


are of the same high level, though sometimes the printing i 


inferior specimens of quite common insects, where good ones must have been 
easily obtainable, are used for reproduction, from what can only have 
been carelessness. None the less, to look through the pictures is a joy 
to a collector. Then, however, comes the more serious crilicism. In 
noticing the former volume, we, as well as other reviewers, protested 
against the absurdity of not giving the specific Latin 
in the index or under the plates; and what whim 


contrariety has made the author persist in the 


names either 
or spirit of 
folly it is difficult 
to understand. It is probably safe to say that nine collectors out of ten know 
their moths by the specific Latin names. Few are universally sound on the 
generic names, and only a hopeless minority of young lepi lopterists use the 
English names In the enormous majority of cases, one who wishes to find 
« moth in this or any other book will know it only by its specific name, and 
in every other book that we know he can find that specific name in the index 
Ilere he cannot. He has no choice but to hunt through the plates until he finds 
the picture which he believes to be the one he wants (though the chances 
are that when he wants to find any moth at all it is one with which he 
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more or less unfamiliar), and having found the plate, he must then look at U 
English name below the plate and refer to that name in the index. Having 
at last arrived at the letterpress, he will then, and not till then, get tl 


speciic name which will tell him whether it is the moth he wants or 


not. As an experiment we gave the volume to a first-class collector and 
asked him to find a common moth, mentioning the specific name, which 
is the only species of its genus, After several minutes’ search he 
gave up in exasperation, That this should be possible is surely 
lamentable, With the beautiful illustrations and all the knowled, " 


hand to make the book a standard, if not approximately the final, work on 
the British macro-lepidoptera, it is converted by a mere caprice into a toy 
a beautiful and fascinating toy certainly, but a tov none the less—instead of 


the great work that it should have been The classification of the spec 

which Mr. South adopts is in some particulars novel; but with the majority 
of the instances, wherein the order differs from that commonly acc pted, we 
have no quarrel In one or two cases, however, the arrangement appears 
arbitrary and difficult to justify. But all criticism, whether of praise or blame, 


becomes insignificant in comparison with the one deplorable fact of th 


omission of the specific names both in the index and under the plat S$. 


A GREAT ENGLISHMAN. 


T is with deep regret that we have to announce the death, at 
the great age of eighty-six, of ‘Thomas William Coke, K.G., 
second Earl of Leicester. ‘This occurred at Holkham Hall. 
Norfolk, on Sunday last. The late Earl’s way of life 
was regulated by himself mainly on one leading idea —his 

love of Holkhbam. ‘The 
great estate which his 
father had so improved 
and enlarged, the huge 
palace he had built and 
filled with treasures of art, 
even the sandhills and the 
marshes which for miles 
fringed the estate along 
the coast, were to Lord 
Leicester the things 
nearest to his heart, to be 
maintained, developed and, 
above all, enjoyed. Hle 
scarcely ever left Holk- 
ham at all in the later part 
of. his life. As for the 
seaside, he lived close to 
the sea already, so he did 
not seek that form of 
change, and lor years did 
not trouble to keep up a 
town house. Unlike many 
owners of great mansions, 
he made his huge palace 
his home and that of his 
family, using it not merely 
to visit and entertain in, 
but to live in. ‘There is 
ample room for change of 
scene in the house itself. 
So big is it that the ground 
floor, or rather that part 
which is level with the 
ground, is mainly a kind 
of basement supporting the 
galleries and reception- 
rooms of the first floor 
proper, the rooms on the 
lower tier being arched 
with stone and connected 
by arched stone passages, 
ail of a rather simple kind, 
in contrast to the magnih- 
cence of colour and deco- 
ration, pictures, statues 
and rare books in the 
State rooms, corridors and 
libraries above. 

In this lower part of 
the house the Earl would 
often “‘ keep house,” to use 
an old-fashioned term, for 
weeks at a time, with all — Speaiyhe, 
his family, living in a 
very simple fashion, and with immediate access through the 
vround-floor doors to the park, garden and the famous lake 
close by, where some country activity, such as _ fishing, 
cutting timber, shooting, tree-planting, reclaiming marshes or 

on. Close 


THE LATE EARL 


making other improvements, was generally goin; 


y 
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to the house is the long lake, on which for more than a 


quarter of a century Lord Leicester had not permitted a shot to 
be fired, and where in the winter many thousands of wild ducks 
of nearly every kind known on the East Coast gather and 
live in pe rfect security. On one occasion a flock of wild swan 
was seen there, and one 
of these birds, being dis- 
turbed, flew on to the 
basin of a large foun- 
tain just under the hall 
windows. 

lo the public outside 
Norfolk Lord Leicester 
was perhaps best known 
as asportsman,; for, having 
succeeded to what has 
always been deemed one 
of the three or four finest 
shooting estates in 
england, he soon deve 
loped and pe rfected a 
system of preservation and 
o. shooting the game which 
was universally followed, 
though never surpassed 
anywhere else. Ile was 
without doubt the father 
of modern English shoot 
ing, but he was more 
than this. Lhe howed 
how the finest possible 
sport and a great head of 
game could be enjoyed 
without damage to. the 
crops. In other word 
for he was a most care 
ful and business-like land 
owner, always looking to 
vet the utmost value for 
his land—he showed how 
shooting and * high farm 
ing” could be combined. 
Ilad every owner been 
like him there would have 
been ho need Ol pos ible 
excuse for the passing 
of the Ground Game Act. 
Inside the vast park, which 
was surrounded on all 
sides by 1 deep Iringe ol 
wood, the outer edve of 
the whole being bounded 
by a solid wali, hares 
were heavily preserved 
on ground in the Earl’ 
own occupation. Phere 
were many, too, in the 


marshes. but there wer 


OF LEICESTER. — 157, New Bond St., W. no rabbits. On the 


other hand, the harml 
partridge absolutely swarmed all over the estate, from the 


chalky hills at the back to the reclaimed marshes and the sand 


hills by the sea. It was on his great days of partridge-drivin 
usually held on four consecutive days in December, and in thi 


| 


three great covert-shoots, also on successive days, in the « 





msummiate knowledyve of the manage- 
shooting was especially seen, and he continued to 


hese shoots personally till his eightieth year. In this 


park, that h 





those responsible for the management of CouNTRY 
ever be sensible of the late Earl's kindly attitude 
and of his open mind towards a new departure, then only 


contemplated, and not the success which it has since become, 
in their efforts to record pictorially the imeidents of _first- 
tate sport. Lord Leicester most kindly gave his consent, and 
every facility was afforded for taking photographs of driving in 


which Soo or goo birds were shot in a day. The result of the 
facilities so aflorded was that a most characteristic set of scenes, 
recording with precision and truth the minutest incidents of the 
port, and many valuable side scenes and portraits, were se ured, 


which formed the first of the long series of pictures of the kind. 
Phe bari was the first to make a practice of employing two sets 
of beaters, one of which was busy going out to get into position 
the birds forward 
to the guns. \s we have said, partridges were uniformly 


for the next drive while the other was bringing 


plentiful on the whole of the ground, and the drives were con 


equently “short,” a2, there was no need to go out a long 
distance each time, and thus it was possible to work as many as 
ixteen drives into a single day. ‘The cards printed, on which 


the results of each day’s sport were set out, cont uned spice for 
these sixteen drives, with the bay made by each gun at each 
stand, and the total for every drive at the bottom. One of 
four before the writer, presented to him by the Earl several 
for the day of 1,059 partridges. 
Phe shooting was very evenly distributed, the highest bags being 
those of the Duke of York (this was in 1896), 141; Mr. H. 
Upcher, 177; Colonel Custance, 154; and Lord Coke, 135. 
very drive was settled some days betore by Lord Leicester 


years ago, shows a total bag 


_ ion 


himself after he had gone over the ground with his keepers. 
lt must not be supposed that bad years did not occur even at 
Hlolkham. Occasionally, after a very wet year, no partridges 
were shot. 

Of the pheasant-shooting at Holkham, which was unique in 
its way, a very full account will be found in the Counrry 
Lire volumes on Shooting, acco upanied by a map of the whole 
three days’ campaign, both the description and the plan being 
from the hand of Mr. A. Napier. The whole three days’ 
shooting was concentrated in the broad woods which fringe 


three sides of the park. In each case the birds were brought 
forward all the morning, until they ran into, a small detached 
covert. Luncheon next intervened, the birds being held up 
by the beaters during that function— always a short one—and 


then there was one continuous flush over three lines of guns, 
affording probably more than an hour of continuous shooting, 
the birds being gradually flushed by one or two keepers moving 
about. Alter this the order was “ Back to the clump,” and the 
body of beaters brought forward the remaining birds. At 
Scarborough Clump, on a hill, nearly all the birds came out at 


ON 


Lok» HARRIS ON THE AMATEUR. 


UST now that there is a good deal of discussion about the amateur 
the “*clean amateur,” as the Scot calls it—in golf, it is 
interesting to read what Lord I[larris has to say about the 
amateur in cricket, [It is true that he carelully guards himself 
igainst intending even to suggest definitions for any other game 

or pastime than that for which he speaks with all authority, The 

very farthest that he ventures in such a distinction is to s'y that, if cricketers 
will gratefully ac pt his proposition as an attempt at defining the amateur in 
t 


e game of which ** Willow is king,” ** we may justifiably recommend it for 
the consideration of the supporters of other pastimes in case there are 
elements in it adaptable with advantage to them.’ [he proposition which 
Lord Haris advances is that the amateur is one who does not ** make his liveli- 
hood out of playing the game,” for whom it is not ** his daily occupation in its 
eason.”” From the depths of the minutes of the M.C.C, committee meetings be 
digs up *‘a sapient definition something to this effect, ‘that a cricketer is not 
He adds that 
this has a *‘ fine legislative ring,” but fails in that it omits to mention the 


sense in which the term ‘ 


an amateur who makes a profit out of playing the game.’” 


*profit’” is here employed, 


Ilis Succesrion Dons Nor Here rue Goirer, 

It is to be feared that we shall not find our golfing salvation (if, indeed, 
we require further legislation to ensure it) by adopting into golf the definition 
as proposed by Lord Harris for the cricketer. On whatever points ol 
distinction between the golfing amateur and professional opinion may be 
divided, we have heard one opinion only about the retailing of golf balls at a 
profit by so-calied amateurs It is the kind of point which does not, of 
course, occur in cricket, and the fact may be taken as evidence that a 
general definition, applicable to all games, is but an idealist’s dream, impos- 
sible in practical politics, Lord Harris’s proposition would leave this offender 
unscathed to continue his sales, and unless we are prepared to open cur arms 
and receive the salesman (anJ if the salesman, why not then the maker also ?) 
we cannot accept the recommendation. ‘Its elements are not adaptable,” 
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a great height, and the shvoting was difficult enough to test the 
skill of the finest shot. Once the birds were brought there from 
halfway round the park by the Earl's compelling hand, he would 
take a chair, seat himself, and watch with satisfaction the steady 
rise of the pheasants, their progress in the air and the skill with 
which his guests, and even the youngest members of his family, 
would bring them down in the second or the third line. [In his 
theories of estate management he was a great believer in the 
sowing of temporary pasture which was fed, left to make a kind 
of sward and ploughed in after a few years, so manuring and 
refreshing the soil. Estate management was his most serious 
business in life, for he owned 40,000 acres. It was all let, and, 
though he was exact in receiving his due, his tenants prospered. 

But it was as a planter and reclaimer of land from the sea 
that his mark has been left most prominently on the Holkham 
property. Various predecessors had “inned” strips of marsh, 
but along the whole sea frontage between Burnham and the 
old part of Wells-next-the-Sea was a deep border of ‘“ meal 
marshes,” intersected by channels into which the sea flowed at 
every tide, and at high tides quite submerged. Between the 
marsh and the sea was a line of sandhills, broken by the 
entrance to Wells Harbour on the east. On the west was an 
old reclamation reaching to these same sandhills. At a cost of 
/40,000 Lord Leicester ran out a high embankment on the east, 
from the town of Wells to the sandhills, and thus at a stroke 
enclosed some Soo acres of what has now become splendid 
pasture. Shortly after the dyke was finished the sea breached 
the sandhills at a weak spot. Hundreds of men and scores 
of carts carrying sacks of earth were at the breach the 
moment the tide ebbed, and by strenuous and _ incessant 
toil repaired the wide gap before the tide returned. — Still, 
it was only a temporary barrier, and, as the sea steadily rose 
against it and, as it were, melted away the earth, it appeared as 
though it must give way at full flood. Judge of the relief of all, 
when it seemed that no more could possibly be done, when one of 
those superintending the work exclaimed, after careful scrutiny 
for some minutes, * The tide is falling!" So it was; and by the 
next flood the breach was sound for ever. How hundreds of 
acres, in a dry year, were sown with grass seed almost on the 
same day, after a long-looked-for rain, and how Lord Leicestet 
planted the miles of hills of blowing sand with a dense wood of 
pines, which grew and made a soil for themselves where no one 
ever believed they could flourish for a year, are part of the annals 
of Holkham under the late Earl’s reign. 

A friend of kings and princes, owner of a vast estate and 
Lord-Lieutenant of his county, he showed the landowners of 
Norfolk the excellence of that ancient motto, “1 dwell amony 
mine own people.” A Knight of the Garter, belonging to and 
allied with the most powerful families in the three kingdoms, his 
daily life and pursuits were those of the greatest squire in 
England. With him it was not a case of “ back to the land,” for 
he never left it. 


GREEN. 


to use Lord Harris's phrase. Exactly the same objection applies to the 
**sapient definition ” unearthed from the M.C.C, records. ** Making a profit 
out of playing the game” 
Lord Harris’s general conclusion is a very comforting one, namely, that all 


” 


does not carry a sulhiciently close restriction, 


is for the best in the best of all possible cricketing worlds; but we cannot 
expect it to embrace the whole of our complex and imperfect universe. We 
shall all have to worry out our own salvation 

CHAMPIONS AND STATESMEN. 

One of the points made in the ‘‘amateur” discussion is (rightly or 
wrongly, and probably wrongly) that the amateur ought not to do anything to 
interfere with the professional’s profits If this rather large order were to 
be conceded to the professionals, we should have some reason to apprehend 
objection on the part of Taylor and Hlerd to the opening of courses by a 
foursome in which Braid and Mr. Balfour on the one side oppose Harry 
Vardon and Mr. Lyttelton on the other. It was thus at the opening of 
Lord Lytton’s Knebworth course, and now we see that the Leamington 
Club has asked the statesmen to take part in a repetition of this match at the 
opening of their course, It is always possible that there may be som 
difficulties in the *‘ approach” which lies between the asking and the accept- 
ance, and that the match may not be played. Of that we know nothing, but 
its very suggestion is interesting. It only shows how profoundly political at 
heart the nation really is, that it can take interest in seeing men who are very 
rightly eminent as statesmen engaged in a pastime in which they are not at 
all eminent—or, at least, not at all remarkably skiliul. 


A GOLFING FAMILY. 


Philp, who has been for some time one of Braid’s assistants at Walton 
Heath, is soon leaving England to become professional to the Aryentine 
Native Golf Club at Buenos Ayres. He is both a good player and a good 
Nobody could have a bette: 
golfing pedigree. He is a nephew of Braid’s, who, by the way, is a cousin 
of Douglas Rolland, so that they are certainly a golfing family. Besides 
this he is, we believe, descended from the great Hugh Philp, the earliest 


club-maker and should be certain to do well. 
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club-making hero whose name has come down to us. ITugh Philp flourished 
in the first half of the last century, and it is chiefly to him that we owe the 
clubs with long and slender heads and slim, graceful necks, which are, 
undoubtedly, things of beauty, but which, in these brutal, hard-hitting days 
would certainly not be joys for ever, The exact merits of this great club- 
maker as a player seem now to be wrapped in some obscurity. In Mr. 
ulloch’s ** Life of Tom Morris” there is quoted a remark of one Willie 
Paterson, who was a contemporary of Oli Tom: ‘‘ Hugh was a very good 
gowfer, but only gaed oot four holes an’ used a drivin’ putter, He played 
wi? ma faither and got cet o’ his depth if he gael farrer.” He appears 
occasionally to have played a longer round, and is said once to have won all 
the last nine holes from his opponent ; but the name and powers of that 
opponent are not stated. His fame has a surer foundation in his club-making, 
and a Hugh Philp club is now treasured even as a Stradivarius. 
RELIEF CoursEs. 

To play round some courscs on a Saturday or Sunday is nowadays a 

doubtiul joy, so great is the crowd and so slow the progress. Consequently 
those clubs that are lucky enough to have plenty of spare ground at their 
disposal are setting about the making of relief courses, sometimes of nine and 
sometimes even of eighteen holes. 
I requently these courses are very good ’ 
golf indeed; but it is a curious fact 
that you can take a golfer toa relief 
course but you cannot make him play 
on it by any means short of absolute 
coercion. He may be livid with rage 
at having to wait over every stroke, or, 
being a bad and humble player, he 
may be made miserable by the obvious 
impatience of those behind him, but 
nothing will induce him to avail him- 
self of the obvious remedy; he will 
not have something which he thinks 
not quite the best fobbed off on him. 
rhe new nine-hole course at Walton 
Heath is as good golf as anyone need 
desire. The holes are full of interest, 
the bunkers situated in diabolical 
proximity to the holes, the heather 
tenacious to a degree; yet it has 
needed an edict to make the ladies 
reluctantly play there on Saturdays and 
Sundays. On the last occasion that 
we visited Walton Heath the day was 
bitterly cold, and yet couple after 
couple waited shivering on the first tee 
of the old course. We, being more 
sensible, fled to the nine-hole course, 
where there was not another soul to be 
found, and by running between the 
strokes kept tolerably warm and had 
as good golf as need be. Apparently 
fixed bayonets are the only means of 
driving people to a relief course. 


PHE ALTERATIONS At MITCHAM, 


There is no doubt that on the 
whole the alterations wh'ch have been 
made in the course of the Prince’s 
Club at Mitcham have improved it. 
They have given it some increase of 
length which was rather badly wanted, 
and when the tees are set back, ws they 
can be, the course can give just about 


as good a test to the first-class player as LORD RIBBLESDALE. 


can be expected from itsinland character. 

It is a pity that the old seventh hole, the pond hole, should be lost. Although 
the return hole to the same green is a fine one, it is not equal to the cid 
seventh, which was one of the very best of inland golf holes. It appears that 
it had to go, for the trial eighth hole, made with the intent to save it, took 
the golfer into a kind of morass which defied all attempts at draining. There 
seems to have been some misunderstanding on the part of the members as to 
the motive of the change generally. The eighth green had to be given up— 
there was no option in the matter—because of the pressure of population of 
the nursemai‘! and small-child class which had begun to overflow there from 
the Croydon direction during the summer months, It is much that a change 
thus forced upon the club should be for'the better. 

**Gurry” AND RUBBER-CORE AGAIN, 

Now that discussion on the relative qualities (it would hardly be just to 
say the comparative merits) of the gutta-percha and the rubber-cored balls is 
so much in the air, a point of difference, on which little or no comment has 
yet been made, may be noticed. The rubber-cored ball is not neariy as 
susceptible as the other to pull or cut in the approach stroke. This is not so 
apparent in the greater ease with which the more solid kind can be cut so 4s 
to fall nearly dead on pitching, as in the greater tendency which can be given 
it to curve, say from left to right, in its flight, and to continue that direction 
of curve in even stronger degree after touching the ground, It ured to be a 
max m with the late Mr. George Glennie that the approach should be 
pitched to the left of the hoie, Lecause of the almost inevitable disposition 
given the ball by the player’s cutting stroke to break to the right. The 
rubber-core takes this cut much less kindly, and it is a standing difficulty 
with the player who has educated himself in the lesson of pitching to the 
left to bear in mind that the modern ball will not behave exactly like the old 
one in this respect. With longer shots, such as spoon shots, where the ball 
is hit harder, perhaps as much spin can be put on the rubber-core as on the 
**gutty”; but where the stroke is a gentle one, the effect of bringing the 
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club’s head across tke intended line of the ball’s flight is not nearly as well 
marked as when the solid ball was similarly treated. No doubt, the reason 
is that the more resilient ball springs so lightly away from the club that the 
latter, in a gentle shot, does not get well ‘* home” 
Chis is not the language of science, but perhaps it is not the less intelligible 
for that reason. 


to it, to give the spin. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR GREEN-KEEPERS, 

Ilow many golfers know what sheep’s fescue is or crested dogstail? They 
might fall into the error of thinking that the last-named had some connection 
with the mixture known as dogsnose As a fact, these owners of attractive 
names are varieties of grass to be found in well-regulated greens and tees, and 
you can find out all about them, together with a great deal of other useful 
information, in a little book by Mr. Martin Sutton on the ‘* Laying Out and 
Upkeep of Golf Courses and Putting Greens.” Anybody who reads it will 
discover, if he did not know it before, that there are a hundred and one things 
to bear in mind in laying out a golf course besides the sowing of crops of 
pot bunkers in plices inconvenient to the players. Ther- is, for instance, the 
sowing of the aforesaid crested dogstail, who is a friend to tees rather than greens, 
and a very large number of other grasses of which descriptions and very 

excellent photographs are given by Mr 
Sutton. To create a green by sowing 


one kind of grass only is, we are told, 


o court disappointment, and Mr, 
Sutton has various prescriptions for 
the blending of seeds, and tells the 
green-keeper besides when to sow the 
seed and in what quantity. Then the 
questions of soil and drainage are 
gone into; there is an_ interesting 
warning against imported soil, which 
appears to be a teeming hot-bed of 
the seeds of weeds, for which the 
seedsman gets unjustly blamed. These 
weed-seeds have to be rendered power- 
less for evil by burning the imported 
soil, even as after a scare of typhoid 
we boil our water to kill the young 
microbes. Altogether the book should 
be of real value to green-keepers both 


amateur and professional, 


LORD RIBBLESDALE 


Lerd Ribblesdale has figured vefy 
prominently in’ the world, both as a 
sportsman and in many other capaci 
ties, but perhaps less frequently and 
conspicuously as a golfer than in most 
of the rest. Nevertheless, he is both 
keen and capable, and to him, as to 
most of us, the game seems to give 
constantly more and more that is good 
as the years go torward—even though 
our performance is not bettered. As 
an Englishman, perhaps Lord Ribbles- 
dale was not by birth an inheritor of 
golfing traditions ; 


but by his marriage 
with a daughter of the late Sir Charles 
Tennant he became immediately in 
touch with the best of them, by 
adoption and grace, and has profited 
by the opportunity, He plays golf in 
a hard black hat, which must surely 
enhance the difficulty of the game 
enormously. Nevertheless, on a 
crowded green (and Lor! Ribblesdale 
is a frequent player at North Berwick 
in the season of its congestion) it may give a sense of serenity and security 
to the brain below which a soft cap cannot suggest. The time may come 


when we shall all play beneath hard headgear. 


LAW AND THE LAND. 


HE Higk Court of Justice decided last week that the claim of Lord 
Fitzhardinge to exclusive fishing rights in the estuary of the Severn 
was a claim upon which magistrates sitting at petty sessions had no 
right to adjudicate. The facts were these: Lord Fitzhardinge 
brought an action in the Chancery Division against a man for 
shooting wildfowl in the Severn estuary, As the river or sea is 

there both tidal and navigable, the presumption of law was that the man had 
a right to shoot, and that unless Lord Fitzhardinge could prove that an 
exclusive right to the wildfowl had been granted by the Crown to his 
predecessors before Magna Charta, he could not establish his right. It was a 
difficult matter to prove, but Lord Fitzhardinge succeeded in doing this 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Justice Parker, and an injunction was granted to 
restrain the defendant from shooting within the limits of Lord Fitzhardinge’s 
grant. In his judgment Mr. Justice Parker used language which went to 
show that in his opinion Lord Fitzhardinge had not merely the right of shooting, 
but also the exclusive right of fishing and all other royalties. It was not, 
however, necessary to decide the point, and the judgment stands for shooting, 
and shooting alone. For a number of years—the exact number is a matter 
of dispute and is not of any great importance—fishermen have fished on the 
sanis over which Lord Fitzhardinge claims exclusive rights without 
any interference from anyone, At the place in question the main channel 
of the Severn varies its position from time to time, as sometimes it is midway 
between the two banks cf the river, at others on the Berkeley or east side, at 
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) ! mr the Sy y or west side At low water the fishermen go out on 
the sands to fish for salmon with nets termed can nets, and up till last year 
iv fished on tl sanis without regard to the precise position of the 
channel Lord Fitzvardinge last year put forward a claim that all the 
fishing within the limits of his grant was his exclusive property, and 
further that th limits of his grant ire the centre ol the deep water 
channel tor tl time eing, whether it Is micustream or on the east or 
west side Il ) his claim on Mr. Justice Parker's judgment, and the 
lang of that judgment seems to establish his claim within the limits of 
his grant: but w t r tl rant for the purposes of fishing exte ds the limit 
to the middle of the channel, wherever it may be, is not so clear Lord 
I zhardinge not unnaturally msicere it did, ind so summoned a number of 
n , who were fishing as il on the sands, for illegal fishing in a private 
fisher They wer ro t before the justices at Berkeley, and although they 
‘ they i tright in jaw to fish there U just s held t y had not, 
s Mr. Justi Parker ha é é the contrary in the shooting cas Ihe 
rem the um ut it ist hadi no ri tto go into th mater, it 
ing a na clam of tight; tut the justi held that as the question 
hack be ttled by t I! 1 Court, the right claimed could not exist, and 
‘ \ ed th men \ ¢ was | n tated for th Illich Court as to 
whether the just s had any right to go into the matter at all, a nad 
claim of 1 t | c ip, and the Hligh Court, on hearing the 
case, quas th Th , thereby deciding that a frimd-/a CAs 
of | al right ne rect ) r cannot be heard by justi » that they 
have no jurisdiction im the matter, We must conless that we think 
no other cor isi could hav en arrived at, but we sympathise with Lord 
I irdinge, At a great cost he has got a legal sion which settles his 
wht tothe shoot fand, in the opinion of the | i re, to the fishing as well ; 
but the decision is useless to him unless he is prepared to bring action in the 
High Court against a number of fishermen who are certainly not able to pay 
the costs ef the defence, so that all the cost of defending his property will fall 
on him \ mor triking instance of the disadvantage at which a landowner 
is placed atthe present time in upholding his legal rights it would be ditheult 
to find 
One of the most interesting byeways of the law is that which relates 
to the subject of heirlooms, which has an attraction both for the lawyer and 
the antiquarian, as well as a practical importance for members of our old 
families, and for those who, though they cannot claim associations 
with temote antiquity, ar anxious to provide that some especial 
and cherished belonging shall, for as long as possible, escape the 
common fate of being turned into money, and shall descend to posterity 
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either as a memento of the present possessor or of some particular 
honour or achievement. Originaliy, the term heirloom had a somewhat 
restricted meaning, and was employed to denote such articles as by immemorial 
or long-sanctioned custom passed from owner to owner of some particular 


estate and were incapable of beir devised away from the inheritance 


S 
To-day it has a wider application, and includes in ordinary speech such 
articles, as pictures, plate, furniture and the like, as are directed by will or 
settlement to follow the limitations thereby made of some family mansion 
or estate. In order to effect this it has been usual to provide 
for trustees to hold the specified articles upon trust to permit 
them to devolve with the particular estate, in which case the 
law is that the articles will become the absolute property of the first tenant 
in tail at birh, whether he ever comes into actual possession of the estate or 
not, and it has long been held that the rule of law could not be prevented 
from applying unless there were very clear words in the controlling instrument 
that actual possession of the estate was to be essential to the vesting of a 
property in the articles A fuiler form has, therefore, been commonly used in 
order to continue the bar against alienation for as long as possible, by 


directing that, on the death of a tenant in tail under age, the heirlooms shoul 
pass to the next tenant in tail, and should not vest absolutely in any such 
tenant until he both attained his majority and came into actual possession of 
the settled estate, 


Inthis form the late Lord Chesham settled the Durlington House heirlooms, 
which have just been the subject of legal proceedings to determine whether 
he had been successful in carrying out the probable intention of a settler, 
Ile had two sons, the elder of whom, it may be remembered, was killed durine 
the war in South Africa shortly after attaining his majority and in his father’s 
lifetime. The younger is still a minor, but is tenant in tail male in possession 
of the mansion. The question to be decided was whether the heirlooms 
vested in the elder son, who was never in possession of the entailed estate, 
and on his death passed to his personal representative, or belonged to the 
infant Lord Chesham Mr. Justice Eve applied the principle mentioned 
above, and held that there was no ciear and express indication in the settle- 
ment that possession of the estate was intended to be a necessary incident to 
the vesting of the chattels, which, therefore, vested in the elder son when he 
attained the age of twenty-one years, and, on his death and intestacy, passed 
to his legal representative, and, therefore, away from the limitations of the 
mansion hovse. This decision is of importance as illus'rating the application 
of the legal limits on the creation of heirlooms, and the necessity of very 
clear directions as to the disposition of them, if the absolute vesting of the 
property is to be delayed for as long a time as is legally possible, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


>» WITIL ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 
Eprror or ** Country Lire.” 





Sir,—l interest Mr, Catde’s letter in your issue of the 
23rd inst. It is very satisfactory to have from him a pronouncement in 
favour of the ** preservation intact from injury” of all old work of every 


period in ancient edifices, and an asseveration that he *‘has acted scrupulo isiy 
upon it” in his own work, It is clear from this that he has had nothing to 
do with recent proceedings on quite different principles at Romsey Abbey, with 
which his name has been connected—erroneously evidently, although I have not 
seen any disclaimer from him, At the same time, Mr. Carée’s letter is disquieting. 
lle poses as the ** conscientious expert” who has a ** lifetime of accumulated 
experience” to aid him in his “*handling’ in Ominous word—of old fabrics. 


But then, that is precisely the claim which was made by his predecessors in 


” # 


the business, whose ‘‘ narrow-minded partiality” and **deplorable restorations” 


he now censures And thus particular point is given to that paragraph in 
“ 


Mr. Gotch’s letter (whose reasoned good sense and judgment” Mr, Carée 


rivlitly praises) where he laments the scarcity of ** restorers” possessing 
“*the historic sense and true modesty” which are essential for such work. 
Mr. Carée evidently considers, as I also do, that Mr. Butterficl| lacked these 
qualities. But surely he does not deny him conscientiousness and experience, 
and therefore these qualities may be present where the others are absent. Yet, 
xccording to Mr, CarGe’s doctrine, the ‘‘expert” thus merely half-equipped 
is to be let loose amid the architectural treasures bequeathed to us, 
and any criticism of his performances is to be dubbed the “ irresponsible fire- 
works” of ‘immature’ persons, Not for always, however, Oh no, after a certain 
time not merely to criticise them but to cast them bodily forth is to mete 
out ** the deserts decreed by matured taste.” I shudder at th: vicious circle 
into which Mr. Carde’s restoration theory is to plunge every one of our oll 
buildings. Every half-century the ‘conscientious expert” in fashion is 
to clear out the work of the conscientious expert who is out of fashion in 
order to put in its place the result of his own ** accumulated experience,” and 
that again in its turn is to swell the rubbish-heap of the next generation. 
\s a practical exemplar of the principle that work makes wo:k—which 
| have heard attributed to the British plumber, but not to the British 
architect——this is excellent; but it is the strangest commentary on the 


** plea and practice of which Mr. Carée considers himself so perfect an 
exponent and to which he gives the motto Swséanuit et adbstinuit If it 
“takes at least a generation for sound taste in any individuil matter 


\o mature,” then, as regards the work of to-day, Mr. Carée is, on 


his own showing, as “‘immature” as I am, and he has no more right 
to act than I have to criticise. So long as he continues to do the former I 
shall continue to do the latter, It may not be qiite as certain as he thinks 
on whic of us will fall the future ** decree” of having excited *“* well 
deserved ridicule.” —II. AVRAY TIPPING 


MARKED TEAL. 
fo tHe Epriok or **Counrry Lirk.”] 
Sik,—With reference to the marked teal about which I wrote to you, 
and about which you had a leaderette a short while ago, I have been in 


communication with Mr. Mortensen of Viborg, Denmark, but he says that the 
bird was not one of his teal, and thinks it must have been a decoy duck,— 
James W, Lowruer, Speaker’s Ilouse, S.W. 

MARKED WOODCOCK. 

[To rue Epiror or ** Counrry Lire.” ] 
Sir,—Referring to the letter in your issue dated the gth inst., over the 
signature of Il. Todd ;—Commencing with the year 1904 the keepers at 
Shanbally Castle, County Tipperary, have each spring marked a few young 


. Tne rings used for the purpose all bear the letters ‘SY. 04”; 


woodc: 





but the year any particular ring was used can be identified. Does the ring 
your correspondent sends you also bear the letters ‘* SY”? If so, I should 
like to see it, in order to fix the year when it was used. A woodcock was 
shot in one of the Shsnbally coverts last December carrying a ring on one of 
its legs. This ring told us that the bird had been hatched in 1904, in one of 
the coverts near where it was shot.—W. R. IlICKLEy. 

[The ring sent to us has on it *‘ N. 1904,” so that it does not seem to 
be that to which our correspondent refers Kp. | 





MR. ROBERT NEWSTEAD'’S WORK FOR TIIE BIRDS. 
{To THe Epiror or ** Country Lire.” } 


se 


Sir,—In your leading article of December 26th on he Board of Agri- 
culture and Birds,” certain statements are made and inferences drawn with 
regard to the work of Mr. Robert Newstead which are so incorrect that I 
hope you will allow me a few lines to contradict them. To say that ‘birds 
by no means common ‘have been slain in order that their last meal should be 
ascertained’ is quite untrue. Mr, Newstead, as curator of the Grosvenor 
Museum at Chester, had to deal with many rare birds sent in the flesh from 
various parts of the district, and very properly made note of such details as 
the parasites found on them and the food they had eaten. In this way 
the stomachs of three bitterns were certainly examined; Lut to say that 
these had been shot to satisfy curiosity is entirely untrue, as far as Mr. 
N 


suffered in order to prove that they eat fish, the fact being that, when a few 





swstead is concerned, Equally incorrect is it to say that roseate terns 


specimens were obtained from a considerable colony for the purpose of setting 
up a life-history group in the museum, Mr. Newstead took the opportunity 
ol ascertaining, by the way, precisely on what they had been feeding. Surely 
no one could find fault with him for this! Far from countenancing the 
wanton destruction of bird-life, Mr. Newstead has endeavoured, by scientific 
enquiry and the publication of its results, to save as many species as possible 
from the black-list of the agriculturist and the gamekeeper.—W. HENRY 
Donte, Chester. 

Mr. Newstead shot the birds himself; 
but it is most regrettable that three examples of the bittern should have been 


[We are iar from suggesting that 


shot at sight. And where is the “‘ considerable colony” of roseate terns? In 
the Farne Islands, where this bird once abounded, some three or four breed 
in a season. ‘There is a fair-sized colony on the Welsh Coast and a few other 
breeding-places ; but if every museum were to take three, the fate of this 
charming bird would be sealed. Mr. Newstead’s pamphlet did not take the 
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form of an account of the birds sent in to the Chester Museum, Its title is, 
**The Food of Some British Birds.” It was pubiished by the Board of 
Agriculture as a contribution to the enquiry ‘‘ respecting the losses cause! by 
birds to the farmers and fruit-growers of this country.” The bittern and the 
roseate tern are striking examples of birds whose inclusion in a purely 
wiilitarian pamphlet was unnecessary, to say the least of it. Whatever may 
be the needs of a museum, the interests of tillage do not demand that every 
time a rare and besutiful bird makes its appearance in Great Britain ‘* Shot, 
of course,” should be its brief history. —Ep. } 





THE HWEDGEIOG 
{To rue Epiror or ‘* Country Lire.” |} 
Six,—The interesting account of hedgehogs in a recent issue of COUNTRY 
Liré calls for a few remarks. I cannot allow that they are slow in their 
movemenis. IT have known them, when all is quiet and they think themselves 
unwatched, unroll and go off ata great pace. I am not prepared to assert that 
they milk the cows, but they are thirsty animals and are very fond of milk. 
My son when daily putting out some milk for kittens was troubled by a 
hedgehog, who got through all the milk as soon as his back was turned. 
A lady in North Wilts was nursing a sick bantam shut up in a 


coop. One night after sundown she heard a disturbance, and on 
returning found a hedg:hog killing the sick bantam cock. I fear, also, 
he cannot be trusted in the matter of eggs. My keepers assure 


me they often catch hedgehogs at nests where traps have been specially set 
for them. A labourer once told me he had been reyaled by a “* hedygchog 
puduing,” which he described as tasting like a rabbit, ** only more luscious 
sort of.” It is well known that the gipsies are fond of them. When at 
Lynmouth sixty-eight years ago I bought a mongrel from a gipsy, and the 
number of hedgehogs he brought me in a three or four hours’ walk would 
astonish you Chis reminds me of an adventure with a badger. My well- 
bred terrier got away Irom me into a rocky earth near the ** Watersmeet” 
and brought out a young badger from the very face of its mother, whom I 
could hear growling at the mouth of the hole. In really sandy ground it is 
impossible to dig them out, as they can burrew as quick as two men can dig. 
Many animals that are not generally suspected are egy-eaters as well as hedge- 
hogs. One day some six or eight sparrows were making a great chattering 
on a ledge of the hou-e just above some ivy. <A squirrel was bid in the ivy, 
and after a time I discovered his tail; at last he put up his head and 
began licking his lips, covered with the eggs that he had just destroyed in the 
poor sparrows’ nest. —NELSON, Trafalgar, Salisbury. 
—_—_—_ 
{fo THE Epirok cr * Counrky Lirt.”| 

Sik,—As a comment on your recent article on hedgehogs, perhaps the 
following account of the methodical habits and comparative fearlessness of 
one of these animals may be welcome. I must explain that this house faces 
south and has a verandah along the front. Adjoining this is a square lawn, 
bordered by a gravel path on the three remaining sides. To the west is 
another small iawn, with paths and flower-beds, and north of that and of the 
house is hall an acre of kitchen garden. The whole garden is bounded on 
the east by a stone wall, beyond which are a quart:rof an acre of coppice and 
a piece of rough common, ‘The only entrance to the coppice from the 
garden is by a wicket gate in the lrontlawn., One evening late in July, 1905, 
we were sitting ata French window about 8.50, when some object passed 
at a steady pace along the pave | verandah, which on being followed was found 
to be a heagehog. It appeared for several weeks as nearly as possible at 
the same moment; it the sume moment, that is, by the creature’s only 
timepiece, the sun; for as the dusk ga’hered evrlier, so did our visitor appear 
eailicr by tne clock, On the verandah he se 





med to walk on tiptog, and a 
corlam swaggering roll in hi, gait was very suggestive of a stout, elderly 
gentieman tripping down Pail Mall to dine. — By listening attentively a few 
minutes before the hedgehog was expected, w- discovered that it came down 
rustling through the dead leaves of the coppice, underneath the wicket gate, 
up the flower-borier beside the path, along the pavement of the verandah, 
through another gateway and across the side lawn, then over a broad flower- 
bed, through a laurel hedge, raspberry canes, strawberry plants and various 
other garden crops, ull it finally disappeared among the potatoes, which that 
year were at the very top of the kitchen garden. Its route varied seldom, and 
then but very siightly, while the final goal was always the same; any 
momentary halt e sou/e seeme! only for the purpose of picking up some 
chance morsel. It was decidedly courageous. One evening we had 
neglected to fetch in the dogs before it was due, and the Scotch terrier puppy 
attacked it, barking furiously, though at a respectful distance. But the 
nedgehog did not roll itself up, nor did it if confronted with any of the 
family; it would pause for a few minutes, and then begin to make a slow 
detour. A saucer of milk placed in the verandah was regarded with 
suspicion, and was never touched. Where the creature obtained water that 
dry summer I do not know. Garden and coppice are on limestone rock very 
near the surface, and were terribly parched. I always keep bowls of water lor 
the birds, but doubt if it relied on these. —AkTHUK O. COOKE 





CHARLES THE CROW. 
{To tHE Epiror or ** Country LiFet.”] 
Sir,—He did rot know he was a crow. Having fallen out of a nestin a high 
tree, he was picked up by a friend of ours and brought to usin a brown piper 
bag. Although almost full-grown, Charlie could not feed himself, and at first 
we had great difficulty in getting him to open his beak to receive worms. 
When he was really grown up it became quite easy to feed him, The bird 
had a great liking tor bread and butter, but what he relished mostof all was a 
piece of cheese. He frequently perched on an apple tree overlooking the 
dining-room window, and if he felt hungry, would, when he saw any 
of us, gently flap his wings; that was his way of begging a 
meal, in which he was invariably successful. Anything that was given to 
him he placed securely under one foot on the branch before beginning to 
peck atit. If the supply was excessive, Charlie buried what he could not 
eat. On one occasion he hid a piece of cheese at the foot of a wovoden 
fence. He made a hole with his beak and carefully smoothed the earth over 
his treasure. There must have been a little bit exposed to view at the other 
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side ; at any rate, one of the farmyard hens came and took tne cheese away 
Noticing Charlie’s disappointment, we gave him another piece Alter 
burying it with great care in the same place he hopped quickly round and 
examined it from the hen’s point of view, to make qui'e sure he had hidden it 
properly. Charlie was constantly with the fowls and imitated them in every 
way. Were they lying in the sand, each with a wing outstretched, enjoying 
the sunshine, Charlie was in the same position, with the difference that, 
while the hens revelledin the warmth, he himself was gasping and uncomfort- 
able. One of his many amusing habits was to sit solemnly on his apple tree 
perch saying ** tuk —tuk—tuk,” in exaggerated imitation of a hen, for pe 





aps 
5min. Then, gradually, the sound changed until it became **ha—ha,” and 
that quickened until it was exactly like hearty laughter. Sometimes crows 


flying overhead became excited at seeing one of their own kind in such 
company. Charlie seemed afraid when he saw them and tried to hide, I 
became much attached to a beautiful white Bramah hen, and would strat up 
ani down behind her for quite a long time Che spirit of mischief over 
coming him, or perhaps desiring to attract the attention of the disdainful 
lady, he would take hold of one of the tail-feathers and give it a smart tug, 
The Pramah would jump up, cackling shrilly, but not deigning to look 
behind, Then the walk would begin again and would continue until the 
hen had another taii-feather pulled, whereupon she would turn and fly at her 


admirer, who was obliged to keep out of her wav for a time. The scorn with 
which Charlie was treated had no effect. Ile 1emained faithful in’ his 
attachment, Among his faults was an appetite for eggs. He used to go into 


the fowl-house and devour many ; those which he could not eat he destroved, 
Thinking to cure him of this habit we filled an eggshell with mustard and put 
it in a nest. Charlie examined it carefuliv, turned it over, examined it 
again and then went away, leaving the snare untouched He bathe | every 
day at all seasons and never felt the cold. He watched to see when the 
fowls had clean water in their dishes and would immedia‘ely step in and 
have a bath, making the water quite cirty, Moreover, he used to walk 
down the garden paths and pick the heads off the flowers in the borders as he 
went. With all his faults he was a most amusing and delightful pet. He 
never felt very much at home indoors, but anywlere ou'side he would come 
hopping to sit contentedly on an outstretched hand. He liked to be made 
much of, and showed gratitude by a peculiar variation of his funny notes. — 
VioLer EARL HopGson. 





CANKER IN DOG'S EAR. 
[To THe Evivor or ** Country Lirk.”] 
Sir,—I have followed your correspondence about ear canker in dogs 
with great interest. The treatment with caustic suggested recently sounds so 
drastic that I venture to recommend a lotion [ have successfully used on my 
dogs—Spratt’s Ear Canker Lotion. I am not English, nor an admirer of 
anything because it is English, but am very ready to prove the excellence of 
Spratt’s dog medicin:s. Although I have great difficulty in getting them out 


here (Lisbon), I use no others. With the Ear Canker Lotion I have 
completely cured my own little Griffon, the huge native farm-dog and a 
friend’s Blue Belton English setter, a beauty just out from England. All 
three were quickly and completely cured —A Lover oF Dogs. 


PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION. 

{To tHe Epiror or **Counrry Lirt.”) 
Sir, —In your no’e on the above subject, you say that ‘*the case is one that 
demands co-operation between the authorities and the individual citizen.” I 
should be glad of the opportunity to say that the best way for honest people 
to co-operate is to join the Secret Commissions and Bribery l’revention 
League, Incorporate], and thereby to increase its power for good, — Par- 
ticulars of membership and specimens of the literature issued by the league 
will be sent to any applicant. —-THE SECRETARY, Secret Commissions and 
Bribery Prevention League, Incorporated, 3, Oxtord Court, Cannon Street 
London, E.C. 


’ 


THE BEST WAY OF FEEDING AFRICAN PARROTS, 
(To rH#k Epiror or **Counrry Lirt.” | 

Sir,—As with human beings, so I suppose with parrots—what is one’s 
food is another’s poison—for a grey African parrot at my home has been 
regularly given bones three, four or five days a week, and seems all the 
better for them. The bird was taken from the nest and brought to England 
prvately in 1879 from the West Coast. She quickly grew tired of 
maize, showing her dislike by throwing it right and left out of the 
tin and furiously swearing in parrot language. She likes and eats readily 
a mixture of hemp seed and canary seed in the proportion of about 
three of hemp to one of canary, and is very partial to a crust or biscuit 
dipped in cocoa, when any is going ; and she seems somehow to know when 
it is about, Water is always in the cage, and when a biscuit, cake, or the 
like is given to her, she almost invariably dips it in water before eating 
it. A chop or poultry bone with the meat scraped off, but not 
too closely, is given to her every other day, or oftener, and this 
addition to her diet has been made for, I daresay, fully twenty years 
without the least ill-effsct, the bird being, to all appearance, as healthy and 
in as excclient plumage as it was on its arrival. When in its twenty-second 
year, Polly seemed to be in great distress one day and looked as though 
about to depart this life, when lo! 
triumph at having produced an egy She laid eggs at intervals, possibly a 
dozen all told, for the next four years. Great care is taken to keep her 


she turned the corner, whistling away in 


and her cage clean, she herself being washed (a small flower-pot is used) 
every week, and to keep her from all cid draughts. At night she is always 
well covered up in warm covers, with sometimes extra papers put on.—W, 
[To tHe Eprror or ** Country Lirk.’| 

Sirk,—In answer to Mr. R. Bennett’s enquiries as to how to rear West African 
parrots, I have one, brought home belore it was fully feathered, which L have 
very successiully reared, It talks splendidly. The chief thing is to 
keep them in a warm room, free from every draught (in a corner is the best), 
and to cover them up every night. The best food is Hyde’s Parrot Food, 
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le dipped in either warm tea or 

be s little of ull kinds of fruit, 

b no 1 it or greasy tood I 

t ve my r maiz ither boiled or raw, but 

A water t : t ade s in a bath 
a @ 


\N OLD OLL-LAMI AS AN OWL TRAP 


rik Eprrox or ** Counrry Lirk.”’] 
l in was thr i ‘ on th top of a 
t t tl | us ar ¢ er, near 
| \ i i t | of ul bird was caught 
v'(T t tw nit proto raph I W. 


WILLOWS FOI BAT-MAKING, 





I rH | ’ or “Country Lire.” |} 
~ | mi t the etter in last week's issue: 

1) All the ev ' vith which we are acquaint shows that the best kind coats, and if so, at what age the coats will become rougher and longer like those 

our nmativ “ e willow r th bluish form ot it There is some ol th parent dogs -M. C. F. 
confusion a ibt about the best kind, but when cricket-bat-makers [ Aberdeen terriers of this age have not usually much coat. The full coat 
f io eke trees of the white willow in my woods they buy them is not grown until from six to nine months, and should then not exceed 
' ivy 2) Ther no San th for stocks; sometimes great shoots thin. or 2in. in length. It should be hard and wiry in texture, and very 

| broom handl t it in, but any lesser size will do. The lower dense all over the body Ep } 

ould ru’> 1 out and there should = le no pollarding, the a 
I t being to let tr row in the erect and most natural way and as rik “CONVERSION” Ol A WILD PUPPY. 
h as $ tem There is an interesting article in the Kew fo THE EpiroR oF ‘* Country LIFE.” | 

Bulletin No. 8, 1907, on the subject by Mr. W. J. Bean. It is very likely Sir, \ very curious and interesting Case, as it seems to me, in lower animal 
ne of ubts and confusions # t the best kinds arise from th psychology has just come to my notice. The animal which exhibited it was 
riety which occurs in the tre a Scotch terrier lately sent as a puppy 
if owit » tt difference o from some keeper’s cottage in the 
| or regards water Highlands to live in Onslow Square, 
\\ know how the ash and the in South Kensington. It is impor- 
a vary in quality and that the tant to realise its mental state—that 
fact of a tree thriving well is it had not probably seen, in all its 
! proof of quality of timber. previous life, anyone with whom it 
ri varicty of the white willow, had not been familiar, almost ever 
1 ewrulea by Syme, is supposed since birth. Then it was brought 
1 » be the very st, ind iw a into Onslow Square, where Sir 
bluish-leaved variety of the white Theodore Martin so strongly cbhjected 
sillow \ | to the motor-buses. The changes must 
have been remarkable It so worked 


on the nature of this poor young 


\ REMARKABLI GATI RAIL, creature from the IHlighlands, that it 





[To Hk bpiror became so shy it could hardly face 

Sik,— During a recent cross-country a human being at all. It was cruelly 
rm in Kent I came upon a cowed and miserable. One day, when 
ban f ancient § aspect, out for a walk with its mistress, though 
| ‘ ' o the top rail of on a lead, it escaped. At once it was 
“ roamented | very frantically pursued by two of the 

cary hea rl carving, unemployed, with yells to ‘‘stop” 

h is cert ly not a work of and ‘** here,” which, of course, made 

very recent dat is so good, and its present situation so curious, that | it **go on” and “there.” ‘* There,” for the moment, was up Prince’s Gate 
t npanying photograph of it might interest readers of into the park, where all trace of it was lost. Next morning there came to its 
CounteRy Livi \s this top bar is of very solid proportions, it is just home in Onslow Square a letter saying it had been found in an exhausted state 
sible that at one time it was a beam in sone old house or ecclesiastical on a doorstep in Battersea, taken in, and was being kept till called for. The 
MARTIN DUNCAN Onslow Square address was on its collar. So it was sent for and retrieved, 

and now comes the psychological interest. This dog, which had hitherto 

been so shy that it would not face any human being, now was so grateful and 

ABERDEEN TERRIEKS pleased to recognise those who had been kind to it before that it became at 

ro tuk Evrroe or **Counrry Lire.” | once *‘ humanised,” as its mistress said—a good and friendly companion, 

Sik,—I shall be uch obliged if any of your correspondents will inform me It appears as if this tremendous experience of the wild chase and running till 
hether i rect r Aberdeen pup of two months old to have smvoth the exhaustion point was reached had wrought some strange change in its 


disposition. It hac learnt, at all events, that 
if all human beings were bad, some were less 
so than others, and had been taught to 
appreciate a difference between them What- 
ever explanation we may choose to adopt, the 
facts are very interesting. —II. G, H. 


WHERE WILD FLOWEKS GROW, 
[To tak Eprror oF ** Country Lire.” | 
Sixk,—I am anxious to know of any parts of 
England where wild flowers grow in tolerably 
large quantities, so as to permit of artistic 
study. If any of your readers knowing of the 
above will kindly inform me of the kind of 
flower, where ard, roughly speaking, the 
time of year it may be found, I shall be 
extremely obliged. —ARTIST. 


A VILLAGE WELL 

{To rug Eprror or **Countrry Lire.”| 
Sir,—The village well shown in the accom- 
panying photograph is located in the little 
hamlet of East Marden in this county (Sussex). 
You will notice the peculiar shape of the wheel 
(square) at which the labourer is standing. 
He informed me that he believed the well used 
to be worked by a donkey years ago. Notice, 
also, the oak rustic work supporting the roof 
of thatch; the strut on the left-hand side of 
the centre post is worn very. thin by the 
villagers putting up their hands and hanging 
on to it as they stand gossiping at the well. — 
Joun S. Hewarp. 











